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LATO long ago called notice to the disadvantage of written 
discussion as compared with oral. The printed page does 
not respond to questions addressed it. It will not share in con- 
versation. But there is a disadvantage for the writer as well as 
for the reader. He is never quite free in discussing the same topic 
again; he is committed and hence compromised. Even if he can 
escape the vanity of consistency, it may rfot be altogether easy to 
reapproach the subject-matter wholly on its own account. What 
is written may have called out comments and criticisms which need 
a reply; thus indirectly one gets called away from the subject to 
discussion of what one has previously thought and said about it. 
These remarks are preliminary to a consideration of the relation 
of value to judgment, or the problem of knowing values. In the 
embarrassment of prior commital' and of various comments and 
criticisms, mostly unfavorable, I shall do what I can to stick to 
the subject on its own merits, inevitably repeating some things 
which I have said before, while modifying and expanding the dis- 
cussion so as to give heed to the main contentions of my critics. 
The consistency of what is said here with what was said in the 
earlier discussion, I shall for the most part leave to the reader to 
pass upon, in case he takes an interest in that not very interesting 
topic. 
1“ Judgments of Practice,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XII., pp. 505-523. 
The article is reprinted with slight changes in Essays in Experimental Logic, 


PP. 335-389. Pages 374-384, however, a discussion of standards, is not found 
in the original article. Reference to criticisms will be given below. 
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I, 


We begin by listing certain commonplaces in order to avoid 
ambiguity and misconception. (1) The term ‘value’ means very 
different things, things as different as the intrinsic, immediate good, 
and that which is good or useful for something else—contributory, 
instrumental value. In the sequel when value is used without 
qualification, intrinsic or immediate value is designated. (2) 
Value, whether immediate or contributory, may be found without 
judgment, without implying cognition. If immediate, we prize, 
cherish, esteem, directly appreciate, etc., and these words denote 
affectional or affecto-motor attitudes, not intellectual ones. So we — 
use objects as means, treat them as useful, without judgment. 
Thus in writing the previous sentence I have used the typewriter, 
certain words, without reflecting upon their utility. Typewriter, 
etc., were instrumental values, but were not judged or known. 
We may also, however, subject values to knowledge and judg- 
ment. Since we have no ordinary language to denote the distinc- 
tion between non-cognized values and cognized ones, some peri- 
phrasis will be employed to mark the difference whenever there is 
danger of ambiguity. (3) There is a further distinction in values 
(of both the intrinsic and contributory types) with respect to 
judgment. (a) In some cases, judgments merely state or record ~ 
given values and utilities. They are judgments about values and 
utilities. A theory about value is a judgment of this type in a 
highly generalized form. (0) In other cases, there is no given 
or determinate value about which we may judge. We have re- 
course to estimation, to appraisal with respect to an absent uncer- 
tain value. The purpose of judgment in this case is not to state 
but to en-state a value or utility. Is this man really a friend? 
Does he have the value which has been found in him? Or, with 
respect to a utility, there may be intellectual search for a tool. 
Judgment is employed to decide what is the appropriate, effective 
word in discourse, as distinct from automatically using a word 
which directly offers itself. The distinction of these two kinds of 
judgment will occasionally in the sequel be referred to, in order to 
avoid circumlocution, as case (a) and case (b).? 


1 Dr. Picard in an article in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVII, p. 1% 
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While the distinction between instrumental and final goods is a 
necessary intellectual distinction, we must avoid converting it into 
either a logical disjunction or an existential separation. Existen- 
tially, the most immediate good or liking is after all part of a 
course of events. As such it has consequences for future imme- 
diate goods and ills.* There is no call for anxious solicitude as to 
the contributory property of every immediate good. On the con- 
trary, such a preoccupation would obviously interfere with the 
whole-hearted, integral present good and thus reduce or destroy its 
intrinsic worth. But there must be readiness to judge a good in 
its future, or instrumental, capacity whenever conditions indicate a 
need. Any other position makes it impossible to bring likings 


on “The Psychological Basis of Value,” says: “It is not evident from his 
article whether Professor Dewey is willing to recognize a class of immediate 
values that are related to the present and given as good or bad independent 
of judgment.” I was not only willing, but the existence of just such values 
is an essential part of my argument. My point is—a point similar to one I 
have frequently made about the subject-matter of perception as such—that ex- 
plicit presence in experience is mot equivalent to knowledge in any sense of 
knowledge which implies judgment. Just because immediate values exist, it 
is important to consider the case of those values that are associated with 
cognitional judgments. There is another passage in Picard’s text which 
seems to me either ambiguous or incorrect. “It is thus evident that con- 
tributory values—demanding only the presence of a means to an end—do 
not require a judgment to bring them existence” (p. 18). Probably this 
sentence only means that they do not in all cases. With this meaning I agree, 
as the above text points out. Lots of things are just directly employed. On 
the other hand, we sometimes investigate suitability, appropriateness, and in 
such cases a judgment is required to bring means into existence. 

1 There is one premiss on which this statement may be denied. It may be 
asserted that liking is a self-enclosed psychic or mentalistic event which by 
its nature is completely over when it passes. The text implies that liking 
is an active attitude, or is behavioristic. This issue is not directly discussed 
in the text. But assertion that liking has no consequences (whether we con- 
sider those consequences or not) has implications which appear to be con- 
trary to fact. This disparity with fact may be used to criticize the purely 
psychic theory of liking, that which makes it merely a state of consciousness. 
It is surprising that the implications of the moral situation have been so 
little seized upon by epistemological realists in proof of their case. Assertion 
that in morals the sphere of existence coincides with the sphere of conscious- 
ness, whether the latter be taken as cognitive or non-cognitive, is destructive 
of morals, unless morals can be defined in terms which exclude all reference 
to standards, ends and consequences not present in consciousness. No one 
has ever accomplished this task so far as I am aware. 
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within the life of reason, and reduces experiences of value to a 
disjointed series of brute goods of which nothing further can be 
said. To judge the value in the present or future of what has 
been an unquestioned value means that without denying, or dero- 
gating from, its past immediate value, we now also consider it in 
its contributory efficacies. This is a commonplace of morals, and, 
if it were required, could also be shown to be a commonplace of 
esthetic criticism. 

On the other hand, contributory values, or utilities, may also 
exist as final, or immediate values. What is referred to here is 
not the stock case of the miser and his gold, that is the case where 
a means finally usurps the place of an end. What is meant is a ' 
case in which means are more than mere means, where they are 
indispensable means. In such cases, any fixed distinction between 
means and end breaks down. The two fuse. The means is such 
a means that it is ‘liked’ for its own sake, as an integral part of - 
the total end or intrinsic good. Many critics of the instrumental 
theory of judgment, for example, have ignored this fact. The 
theory holds that, logically speaking, cognition has to be analyzed as 
mediate to the enstatement of an immediate situation (enstatement, 
not statement). But actually, humanly, existentially, cognition is 
such a means that it is liked. No existential separation can be 
made between it and the function it effects. Hence it is also an 


ew. ee 





immediate value or good. 

It follows that no fixed separation can be made between case (a) 
and case (b). Former goods and bads are subjected to judgment 
in order to see whether they are ‘ really’ goods; not whether they 
really were, that is settled by description, but whether they now ( 
are or will be in a future specification. This means of course that 
they are now looked at with reference to their eventualities; in 
other words in their contributory phase. Moreover, the end of 
judgment (or case 5) is to reinstate some immediate value, or 
case (a). The new value, dependent upon judgment, is, when it 
comes, as immediate a good or bad as anything can be. But it is 
also an immediate value of a plus sort. The prior judgment has 
affected the new good not merely as its causal condition but by 
entering into its quality. The new good has an added dimension 
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of value. In such cases the end is so integrated with its means 
that it has an altered meaning. A crude undeveloped person and 
a man of cultivated taste may both derive an immediate value from 
a picture. But they hardly have the same in actual quality. When 
we recognize this fact we are committed to recognition that no one, 
at least no mature person, has immediate values wholly unaffected 
by consequences of prior judgments of value. For such a person, 
‘a naive innocence of value is something to be recovered. It de- 
pends upon utilizing the results of prior sophistications. In short, 
an intellectual distinction between case (a) and case (b) is neces- 
sary ; but we must not suppose that this imports a complete existen- 
tial division in fact. 

The following enumeration may appear like a tedious hair- 
splitting exercise. But the terminology at our disposal is so am- 
biguous and scanty that a discrimination of meanings is essential 
if we are to be clear as to what is meant and if meaning is to be 
clear to others. Value has six significations. First, immediate 
good in its immediacy or isolation—largely an intellectual abstrac- 
tion for any grown-up person. Second, the same for a utility, or 
useful, contributory good. Third, a good taken or found as such 
in consequence of judgment. Fourth, the same for a useful or 
contributory value. Fifth, an immediate good originally depend- 
ent upon judgment, but having as a characteristic part of its 
quality the fruits of prior judgment or reflective inquiry. Sixth, 
the same for an immediate utility which carries with it the sense 
of its integration with the immediate good of its end. The fifth 
and sixth meanings tend to coincide in existence.’ 

1 Dr, Picard who has been kind enough to read this paper has suggested 
still another case. There are cases in which we judge something to be val- 
uable—desirable—and yet do not actually like it. He suggests ‘worth’ for 
such cases. For example (borrowed from Dr. Picard), judgment tells me 
that Pater’s style is worthy of appreciation; but I go on disliking it. Or, 
judgment tells me a friend is unworthy. But I go on liking him; he remains 
an immediate value. The case is important for it indicates that judgment 
in its theoretical aspect does not of itself determine a new intrinsic value 
(value being defined as a case of liking). The point in its bearing is dis- 
cussed in the sequel in a paragraph inserted because of Dr. Picard’s criti- 
cism. I only add here that I now see that my regrettable failure to deal with 


this case is undoubtedly responsible for considerable misapprehension of my 
former article. I now see, as I had not been able to see before, why my in- 
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This entire paper could easily be devoted to emphasizing the 
importance of making and employing regularly these distinctions; 
by pointing out the confusions which result when they are ignored, 
This work has often been done as regards the first and second 
meanings; one of the purposes of my prior discussion was to per- 
form it for meanings three and four. So I here confine myself to 
one example, relating to five and six in their differential meaning. 
In general the point is that, say, criticism in esthetic (including 
literary) matters depends upon prior direct appreciations and is 
instrumental (if it fulfills its function) to enstating later appreci- 
ations having the plus quality referred to. Appreciation, or taste, 
must supply the material of criticism, while the worth of a criticism 
is tested by its power to function in a new appreciation which has 
enhancement, new depth, range of meanings because of the criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Prall has written an interesting essay on Value with special 
reference to a theory of criticism. In this essay, he has occasion 
to refer to my previous article and to criticize the conception that 
certain values are what they are because of judgments.’ Inci- 
dentally the criticism assumes that I ignore the importance of the 
kinds numbered first and second, or else am resolving case (a) into 
case (b). I hope that this misapprehension at least is cleared 
away by the present article. But he denies the existence of the 
kinds numbered third and fourth, holding, in his own words: “ In 
case we are right in proceeding on the basis of the definition which 
we are at present upholding [namely, value as determined by in- 
terest or an affecto-motor disposition] we should expect by analysis 
to reduce all the values that Dewey discovers as constituted by 
valuation (which is one type of judgment of practise) to values in 
terms of our definition.” At the same time, he is interested in 
the problem of criticism in its bearing upon values. Theoretically 
he is committed by his denial of values which are constituted by 
sistence on values which are conditioned by judgment should have appeared, 
as it did to Mr. Prall for example, to involve a denial that intrinsic value is 
constituted by affecto-motor attitudes, 

1 A “ Study in the Theory of Value,” University of California Publications 


in Philosophy, Vol. 3, No. 2. It contains a valuable bibliography. 
2 Op. cit., pp, 215-226. 
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judgment to relegating critical judgments to mere judgments about 
prior immediate values or interests, to recording, listing, classify- 
ing, etc. In denying the third and fourth meanings, he is com- 
mitted a fortiori to denying the fifth and six. Yet his sense of 
the actual function or service rendered by criticism brings him 
close to admitting in fact what he denies in theory. Thus he says 
(p. 271): “ To have criticism at all there must be both the direct 
motor-affective reaction . . . and the expression of this reaction 
in rational discourse, in logical form. . . . Judgment is the name 
for the post facto expression in rational terms of impressions, that 
is of motor-affective attitudes. But a rational being is some sort 
of a unity however loose or ill-defined, and the impressions to 
which he is open are largely determined by the state of develop- 
ment of his mind, a development which, in at least one of its im- 
portant aspects, amounts to the logical process of making a series 
of judgments. Thus while judgments only express impressions, 
impressions are inevitably conditioned by previous judgments.” 

I do not claim that this quotation is unambiguous in the direction 
of admitting judgments which form new values and which thereby 
make possible a new kind of direct appreciation. On the contrary, 
it is ambiguous. Consistency requires us to understand his critical 
judgments wholly in the sense of post facto records of prior un- 
questioned values. In this sense rational discourse and logical 
form are mere names for structures extraneous to the subject- 
matter and incapable of exercising any modifying function—any 
more than sorting and fixing bills in a case of pigeon-holes alters 
subject-matter. But I do not see how any one can read the passage 
and not recognize in it at least a vague apprehension that the 
“unity of a rational being” does somehow effect something more 
than a mere static recording of prior impressions, that it does 
somehow affect subsequent values—our fifth and sixth meanings. 
To say that judgments inevitably condition subsequent impres- 
sions—values—is to leave the door wide open for at least one class 
of judgments whose express content is the conditioning effected in 
later values. Any one who has noted this conditioning can hardly 
avoid becoming interested in it. Why not then make just this con- 
ditioning, in specific cases and in general theory, an object of con- 
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sideration? Since some judgments are admitted to have this 
function, why not form still other judgments with express view to 
its most effective exercise? If a conditions b, and we are inter- 
ested in b, how can we as rational beings avoid becoming concerned 
with how a affects b, and how different forms of a condition dif- 
ferent varieties of b? Having traversed this ground, it is but a 
step to form an a whose real content (subject, object) is the 
specific kind of b conditioned by it. What is genuinely intelligent 
criticism save just this process? At all events, when one admits, 
as Mr. Prall expressly does, that later values are affected or con- 
ditioned by prior judgments, it becomes logically impossible to 
deny the existence of a class of judgments of value which are not 
concerned wholly with post facto recordings but which have for 
their subject-matter the conditioning influence exerted by such 
judgments upon subsequent immediate values. 


II. 


These remarks are intended, however, to help define the issue, 
not to settle it. For the sake of clearness we need a word to 
denote exclusively judgments. of the latter sort in case they exist. 
Current language is as defective with respect to judgment as it is 
with respect to values. We shall, accordingly, employ the form 
valuation to designate our hypothetical case, reserving the terms 
valuing and judgments about value for those of post facto record 
and statement. 

The issue then stands as follows: Value judgments which merely 
report, describe, list and classify (values of case (a) ) are admitted’ 
to exist. Do they exhaust the field? Or is there another kind of 
judgment, that here called valuation, which is concerned with esti- 
mating values not in existence and with bringing them into exist- 
ence? And by this kind of judgment something more is meant 
than judgments as to how to bring into existence values formerly 
existing but now lacking or absent. The question is raised as to 
whether there are cases in which it is not known whether any value 
already given would be a value, where value is in doubt, and the 
object of judgment is to attain a determinate unquestioned value. 
This is a question of fact. My argument asserts that there are 
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judgments and values of this sort. Some of my critics assert that 
they do not exist, that upon analysis such judgments are always 
logically reducible to the type of post facto judgments about values 
already in existence. Creative function is denied to judgments as 
such.t My hypothesis is that after we have employed to the full 
judgments about given values together with such rules or generals 
as may be logically derived from them, there still remains a logi- 
cal residuum incapable of such analysis, and demanding a judg- 
ment of a different sort. When we do not know what we like or 
what to like, the aid given by enumerating and classifying past 
likings is not always enough to settle the case. We may then 
resort to brute trial and error; according to the theory of my 
critics, that is the only alternative open to us. But my view is we 
may also have recourse to judgment, to reflection, rational inquiry, 
and that, in case we do, we get a judgment of this form:—If we 
perform an act of a specified kind, we shall have, and only in that 


. way shall we have, the data for a more conclusive value judgment. 


Or, otherwise stated, in order to attain a determinate value as 
subject-matter of a later post facto value-judgment, it is necessary 
to perform such and such an act. In terms of values ‘it is an 
indispensable contributory good to a new intrinsic good to perform 
such and such an act,’ the act being one which would not exist 
without the judgment. These three forms are different ways of 
stating the same judgment. 

In ordinary language, while we often prize and esteem without 
any judgment upon the value of prizing or esteeming, there are 
other cases where we appraise or estimate, evaluate. In such cases 
we no longer accept past values as final, as unquestioned values. 
We evaluate them with respect to their goodness or badness in the 
new and unique situation. Their value with respect to the new 
situation is dubious, at most hypothetical. They indicate that it is 
useful, indispensable to perform a certain act but they will not 
demonstrate the resultant value. In the judgment about the utility 
of an act, we make use of judgments about former values, post 
facto judgments. This is not denied. What is denied is that the 


1It would perhaps have conduced to understanding if instead of using the 
adjective ‘instrumental’ to characterize judgment in its logical aspect, the 
term ‘creational’ had been used. 
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object of the present judgment can be constructed in terms of such 
judgments, or ‘reduced’ to them. Judgments about given values 
may be called if we choose value-judgments, though only in the 
sense that we might call judgments about potatoes, potato-judg- 
ments. The total philosophic interest lies in the fact and nature 
of value itself. It can lead only to obfuscation to place any pecu- 
liar significance in value-judgments, if they are all post factum.? 

Our argument now comes to a forking point. We are primarily 
concerned with a logical or dialectical matter, an analysis of the 
distinctive features of valuation judgments, as defined. Such an 
analysis, like any dialectical matter, is independent of existence. 
But the ultimate interest is not logical: it touches a non-logical 
postulate—that doubtful values exist which are determined to ex- 

1 Mr. Perry and Mr. Robinson anteceded Mr. Prall in holding that valua- 
tion judgments are an unnecessary invention of my own. See Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. XIV, p. 169, and p. 225, respectively. Unfortunately, they 
assumed that either I was denying, in behalf of valuation judgments, the 
existence of judgments about values, or that I overlooked them. 

2 My prior article being interested in the question of whether there are 
judgments concerned with value which do have a distinctive significance and 


function, contented itself with referring to value in existence as the object 
of an act of prizing, cherishing, holding dear. Its point was that however 


value as such be defined there still remains over the problem of valuation as , 


distinct from judgments about value. In accepting in this article the con- 
ception that value is constituted by interest, liking, vital bias, I fear that critics 
will take the opposite tack and assume that the logical analysis depends upon 
this particular conception of the nature of value. I should like to place on 
record, however, my own adhesion to the theory advanced by Dr. Brogan, in 
an article on “ The Fundamental Value Universal ” in the Journal of Philosophy, 


Vol. XVII, p. 96. His view is that value-judgment always has for its subject- , 


matter a relation, better—or worse—than. Upon this view, which I accept, 
liking would have to be understood as preference, selection-rejection, interest 
as ‘ this-rather-than-that.’ The word bias seems to carry this idea on its face. 
Now a complete discussion of valuation would have to take into account this 
element in the nature of value, and so far this paper is not complete. I do 
not think, however, that it involves any alteration in the argument so far as 
it goes. It does involve additions and complications which are here passed 
over. Upon the nature of value as connected with liking, interest, bias, the 
reader is referred to the article by Picard already cited, that of Prall, and 
Bush, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XV, p. 85. Perry relates value to desire 
and its actual or prospective fulfillment. See his Moral Economy, and Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. XI, p. 141. The latter contains much useful historical as 
well as critical material regarding the concept of value. See also the bib- 
liographical references in Prall, already referred to. 
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istence through judgment and only through judgment. This pos- 
tulate cannot be logically proved or disproved. We must go to the 
facts and see. An unwilling horse cannot be made to drink. But 
as guides to a willingness to go and look and see what is found, 
I suggest the following considerations : 

(i) At times we deliberate about aims—goods-in-view—and 
about the invention of means. These situations are characterized 
by doubt, uncertainty and suspense. We do not know what we 
want or what to want. Hence they cannot, on their face, be re- 
duced to terms of pre-existent judgments. Invention, for example, 
does not appear to be merely a mechanical process which is within 
the scope of any informed and trained mind, as it would be if 
recourse to prior knowledge were sufficient. Apparently the most 
complete recourse to accurately stated and complete prior knowl- 
edge leaves something over. This something is the crucial point, 
namely, the bearing of what is known upon the problem in hand. 
And in deliberations about the aim to be formed, it often seems 
that consideration of past values and the rules drawn from them 
only increase perplexity and strain. The more the past cases are 
summoned up and catalogued, the more undecided we become. 
Some of them seem to point one way, and some another. No 
amount of them and no combination of them is conclusive. The 
new case seems to be so unique that it just will not resolve into 
them. Observe, that is, that the opposed theory of Robinson, 
Perry and Prall, implies a denial of the genuine logical reality of 
doubt, uncertainty. It holds that it is a mere seeming, due merely 
to a personal failure to reduce the present case to the proper com- 
bination of old ones. 

(ii) This involves a denial of the reality or else of the signifi- 
cance of time for intellectual purposes. There is no genuine 
novelty on this basis and no genuine uniqueness in the temporal 
cases which exact deliberation.t It denies possibilities as such, 
that is, as not fully statable in terms of knowledge of given 
existences. 

(iii) It denies intellectual, logical, cognitive function to the act 
in which deliberation issues. From the common-sense level, the 


1 Ultimately, then, the issue at stake is metaphysical. 
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act is the proximate object of judgment which is required to make 
a logically conclusive judgment possible. That is, it answers an 
intellectual need for instruction or enlightenment. We aim to 
construct through judgment such an act as will bring to light the 
data which are not given and which cannot be given till judgment 
has effected an act. Common-sense may be mistaken; it often is. 
The necessity of an act in order to disclose the conditions of deter- 
minate value may not be genuine. But on the face of the matter 
paradox lies with those who hold that the case of uncertain value 
which evokes deliberative judgments is completely resolvable into 
judgments about pre-existent things with no call for a further act 
in order that a complete value-judgment may be made. 

De gustibus, non disputandum. This is the case, in a nutshell, 
for the traditional theory of judgments about value. As a means 
of avoiding senseless and arbitrary disputation it is a valuable 
working rule. But there are cases in which we apparently have to 
discuss tastes, likings, biases, interests and desires. A parent or 
educator will hardly admit the validity of the plea as universal. 
He may resort to mere physical or psychological means, a whipping 
or a sugar plum, to change the taste, the value to which he objects. 
Then there is no valuation judgment, but at most merely a replace- 
ment of one taste or liking by another more in conformity with 
his own. But even parents and teachers resort at times to an in- 
tellectual method, to the way of judgment, to displace an old affec- 
tive-motor attitude, to create a new one. Most of the important 
crises of life are cases where tastes are the only things worth dis- 
cussing, and where, if the life of reason is to exist and prevail, 

1 The intermediate position occupied by the act is the crucial consideration. 
I may walk to the library, for example, to get information required to enable 
me to make up my mind about something. The act of walking has intellectual 
consequences. But the act may not have been undertaken as an integral part 
of forming a judgment or making up my mind, while the case under consid- 
eration is that in which during the formation of an ultimate judgment it is 
judged that the performance of an act is an indispensable condition of a 
complete judgment—as when a scientist judges that a particular experiment 
is the act calculated to throw light on the solution of his problem. The ex- 
periment is a kind of act that would not occur apart from judgment and it 
enters, as an indispensable logical condition, into the ulterior judgment of 


subject-matter. 
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judgment must be performed with regard for its logical impli- 
cations. 

To be specific. Perhaps it was not just taste but bad taste 
which made me prefer jazz to Beethoven. Perhaps I should like 
cubism or imagism, although I have not done so. Perhaps my 
interest in academic painting was a sign of lack of an alert and 
intelligent interest in painting, instead, as I had supposed, of an 
interest in it. Perhaps, although Whittier has been my chief 
poetic value, I should find value in some other form of poetry. 
What about free verse? I like—or dislike it,—but is it a thing to 
be liked—or disliked—by a cultivated person? Transfer the issue 
from art to morals, and analogous distinctions between the liked 
and the should-be-liked are the stock in trade of moralists. Within 
the field of esthetic appreciation, they are the stock implications of 
all intelligent criticism. 

Note the ‘perhaps.’ There are cases when one taste or value 
merely gives way to another. A person grows, as we say, out of 
his old likings; different ones replace them. With these cases we 
are not concerned. But there are cases when a man literally does 
not know what he likes or what is good to him, or what to take as 
a good. As a non-rational creature, he may resort to mere trial 
and error. As a rational one, he tries to regulate his trial by 
judgment, that is, to make it an experiment such as will throw 
light upon the case by bringing into existence new data making 
possible a more adequate judgment. We do not deny that the old 
value was such; for by definition it was one since it was liked or 
prized. We may and do ask however whether it should have been 
one, whether the liking for such a thing is not evidence of some- 
thing defective in our make-up. We ask, in short, what we are to 
like. We judge in order to make a determinate liking. A rational 
liking does not mean one which reason as an entity produces; it 
means one which issues from judgment about past likings and 
their respective consequences. And the gist of the present argu- 
ment is that such a rational liking—whose contrast with unreasoned 
likings is the stock in hand of morals and esthetic criticism as well 
as of a prudential theory of life—cannot come into existence save 
as judgment has for object an act to be performed, not as a mani- 
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festation of liking, but as a testing, a means of procuring data 
which will make liking and judgment rationally possible. The 
empirical evidence for the existence of valuation-judgments is 
found then in cases where it is asserted that certain likings and 
their values are wrong, not false, which by definition they cannot 
be—and where the attempt is made to correct or improve them 
through reflective inquiry. And what is asserted as to the char- 
acter of such judgments is, negatively, that they cannot be reached 
through reduction to already given facts, values and rules; posi- 
tively that they can be reached only through those judgments 
whose proximate object is the nature of an act to be performed. 


III. 


We thus come to the distinctively logical analysis. What are 
the logical implications of the situation outlined ? 

1. A valuation-judgment is complex. We cannot form a judg- 
ment about what to like, or determine a determinate good or utility 
when none is given, without a series of judgments about definite 
objects and relations. Judgments of definite, unquestioned data 
and relations are involved. Without such constituent judgments, 
there is no valuation-judgment possible, no genuine case (0). 
There is random guessing and blind trial and error. Our first 
task is to enumerate these constituent, subordinate judgments. 
Suppose the valuation-judgment is directed toward an estimate of 
the good course of action (the interest, the deliberately to be 
chosen ‘liking,’ the good) with respect to foreign national war- 
indebtedness to the United States. Is the good to cancel the in- 
debtedness, in whole or in part? Is it to retain the indebtedness 
and insist upon payment? Or what is it? Clearly there is in 
public opinion a conflict of interests and the need is to achieve an 
united or integrated public opinion, or judgment. Or one and the 
same individual may be in doubt, with fluctuating opinions, and 
may need to make up his own mind. (Making up one’s mind is 
the popular name for a valuation-judgment). 

The constituents of a judgment on this matter are three-fold, 
though the first two fall under the same logical form. (1) There 
are value-judgments in the sense defined, reports and classifications 
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of undoubted goods and bads, values which are not under judg- 
ment. Prosperity is good, general employment of labor is good, 
cordial international relations are good, maintaining obligations, 
agreements, contracts is good. A large number of immediate 
goods and valuables, intrinsic and contributory goods which are 
known—or taken to be known—may be incorporated in judgment- 
forms. They must be so stated if the valuation-judgment is to be 
intelligent—or be a judgment. (2) Non-value facts must be col- 
lected and stated. The exact amount and terms of each debt must 
be ascertained and stated; the economic conditions of each nation 
affected, their financial state, and the terms of reparation treaties 
noted, the condition of foreign trade, of exchange, the effect upon 
domestic trade and industry formulated, etc. Logically speaking, 
this class falls with the first. We are reporting facts, events in 
either case, securing judgments of data. (3) There are general 
judgments, or statements of known connections. A one-sided ac- 
cumulation of gold affects exchange; disparity of exchange makes 
some nations unable to buy freely of another that has a gold basis 
intact ; restoration of industry is a condition of social and political 
stability; industrial depression at home follows loss of foreign 
commerce; nations against whom exchange runs can compete to 
advantage in neutral foreign markets, underselling those having a 
gold basis; it is noble to forgive debts, it is dangerous to repudiate 
debts, etc. 

2. The exact truth of just the statements set down under the 
above three heads is of no importance. If one is denied, there is 
some other statement of similar form to be inserted in its place. 
The point is that no valuation-judgment is possible without ac- 
cepted judgments of this regarding data and relations.‘ But the 
significance of this fact for our purpose is that these judgments 
and their connections do not adequately determine a conclusive 
valuation-judgment, that is to say, they do not determine the good 

1So far as I can make out much of the obscurity complained of in my 
earlier writing on this topic is due to the assumption on the part of the 
critic that I was denying the existence and importance of judgments of the 
sort listed above. Then when he found the argument employing just such 


judgments, he naturally—with his assumption—pointed out a confused and 
contradictory argument. 
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or useful for which we are in search. They supply necessary ma- 
terial. But the characteristic object of a valuation-judgment is 
what the material or means signify, a ‘liking’ or interest still 
forming. What is their bearing upon the thing to be chosen as 
good in this particular situation? Some of the judgments tell one 
way, some another. Some are cited in favor of non-cancellation, 
some in favor of the opposite course, as good. Analogous facts 
are found in any moral and prudential unresolved difficulty; they 
are found in every piece of reasoned esthetic criticism—every 
attempt to discriminate esthetic values where there is conflict of 
tastes. 

In my earlier writing, I took among other cases, a judgment 
concerning the value of consulting a physician. The case was 
fastened upon as showing the ease with which an alleged valuation- 
judgment could be ‘reduced’ to antecedent statement of known 
things. The reduction takes some such form as this: Health is a 
known good; illness an evil; these are judgments of given values. 
There is a physician available: I am not feeling well; these are 
judgments of known facts. There is a general rule that those 
suffering should consult a physician; here is a judgment of a 
known relation or universal. So there you are. There is nothing 
in the whole matter but a combination of ordinary judgments. 
A little imagination is useful even in philosophy. Imagine then 
a case in which there is a real perplexity and not a routine follow- 
ing of conventionally established facts and wise saws. I have 
little money; the physician’s charges will be a tax, a bad; I have 
heard stories reflecting upon the competency of the only available 
physician; there are many cases on record of physicians doing 
harm, even skilled ones; many cases of severe ills being cured by 
‘nature’; my neighbor has a remedy which he says cured a friend 
of his, and so on indefinitely. Moreover, there is a fundamental 
point which Plato pressed home repeatedly in contrasting the 
knowledge of the physician who knows how to heal with that of 
the wise man—if there be any—who knows whether it be really 
good to be cured and go on living. 

In short, facts, general rules, and past goods and bads can be 
cited which make out in the abstract against consulting the phy- 
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sician. What constitutes the genuine perplexity is that both sets 
of considerations, those pro and con, are present and are incom- 
patible with each other. It requires no great acumen to point out 
that if you construct a case where there is no perplexity, no con- 
flict of antagonistic facts and rules, you already have at hand the 
data and principles with which to judge it. How about the thou- 
sand and one genuinely unsettled questions of personal and collec- 
tive life which confront us? Why don’t logicians produce the 
judgments of rules, facts and established goods and bads which 
will reduce such matters to a mere combination of accepted judg- 
ments? 

The discussion may be continued by considering a case in which 
judgment is used to determine a contributory value. There is a 
present legal problem which is of economic and even political im- 
portance. Courts and commissions have to pass upon the rates 
which should be charged by public utility corporations. In so 
doing, they are subject to one main fixed condition. Rates must 
be such as to make possible a reasonable return; otherwise there 
will be an illegal confiscation of property. To define a reasonable 
return, it is necessary to evaluate the property which is entitled to 
areturn. Here is where difficulties begin. What is the economic 
value for purposes of calculating proper returns? From the de- 
cisions of courts, certain negative statements are easily derived. 
It is not exchange value. Were this taken as value, no reduction 
of rates would be possible, for clearly exchange value will reflect 
value as fixed by existing rates. It is not original cost; that may 
have been swollen by temporary conditions, lack of economy or 
corruption. And sometimes the valuation on which rates are to 
be based has been fixed at more than original cost. Again it is not 
always present cost of replacement. Certain conditions—in one 
case that of pavements which were laid since original construction 
and which it would be expensive to cut through—may give too high 
a valuation. Again it is not, always, the value which a similar 
business would have, if it were conducted under competition in- 
stead of as a quasi-monopoly owing to a public franchise. We 
seem to have exhausted all judgments about given values in the 
above list. It would be instructive if some one who denies that 
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valuation operates to bring a new value into existence would take 
up the case of legal evaluation and solve the problem which the 
courts have not succeeded in solving. And in so doing, he should 
note that it is not enough to make a combination of the above cases 
of judgments about established values, for they exist in different 
dimensions. Consequently, the question of the relative weight to 
be attached to the different given values in making the new valu- 
ation becomes the point at issue. Regarding this issue, no given | 
facts and values are decisive. It seems clear that the issue is pros- 
pective, not retrospective, and judgment is experimental, not re- | 
cording." 

3. Just what then positively is the valuation-judgment? As | 

already stated, it is complex, including (i) a series of judgments 
about facts and generals. It then takes the form (ii) that “in | 
view of the facts and rules which are adduced it is useful—a con- 
tributory value—to perform such and such an act.” This conclu- 
sion as to an act to be done is the proximate object of valuation. 
But only the proximate. For, by definition, the act is judged use- 
ful as a means. The ulterior object is then the end: discovery or 
disclosure of the further data and relations which will make a more 
adequate judgment of value possible. The disclosure of facts 
through the act which is conditioned by the judgment is still a 
means. Its end is a liking, interest, and a judgment of value based 
on more adequate data, more rational grounds. Hence, (ili), a 
final judgment about value—the value brought into existence. 

1 I have borrowed the material from a paper by Robert L. Hale, in Colum- 
bia Law Review, Vol. XXII, p. 209, on “ Rate Regulation and the Revision 
of the Property Concept.” Mr. Hale’s own conclusion is the more significant 


because he is discussing a specific legal problem, not the analysis of value 
and valuation. He says: “In regulating the rates of utilities the law is 





trying the experiment in one limited field of turning its back on the principles 
which it follows elsewhere. The experiment may perhaps be extended to 
other fields if successful. We are experimenting with a legal curb on the 
power of property owners. In applying that curb, we have to work out prin- 
ciples or working rules—in short a new body of law” (p. 213, italics mine). 
The discussion thus implies not only new economic values, but a new type of 
values developed through evaluation-judgments. The paper also illustrates 
the practical importance of a theoretical examination of evaluation judgments, 
for it brings out clearly that the difficulties of courts and commissions are 
largely due to their attempt to maintain the fiction that their task is merely ; 


to ‘find’ and declare values already given. 
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In the degree, for example, in which a judgment as to the value 
of the situation created by cancelling debts (the cancellation itself 
is of course a means to an end) is made ém toto, the judgment is 
likely to be irrational in content. To be an intelligent judgment it 
must be broken up into a series of judgments of steps, each tenta- 
tive, partial. Perform some act, say, in the direction of cancella- 
tion, call or attend a conference, and see what consequences are 
effected, what new facts, not previously existing before, are dis- 
closed as a basis for judgment of the next step to be taken and so 
on. Watchful waiting is a maxim of judgment before it is a rule 
of action, if it be anything more than an evasion or arbitrary post- 
ponement of responsibility. It is also to be noted that a series of 
immediate values and valuings is thus brought into existence. We 
react with liking or disliking to the particular set of consequences 
brought into existence with each act conditioned by judgment, and 
thus secure additional data for the next step, and greater security 
as to the general procedure which we have hypothetically adopted.* 

Whether this analysis is accepted or not, it should remove one 
misapprehension which has been made the basis of criticism. Some 
critics have contended that it was an extralogical act of judging, a 
personal or psychological or practical act, irrelevant to the subject- 
matter which I was relying upon. The foregoing should have 
made it clear that such is not the case. The act of judging may 
be ruled out as irrelevant. The act upon which I am insisting is 
the act under consideration, judged about as means. That act is 
part of the object-matter or content of the judgment, not an ex- 
traneous act of judging. The judgment says: The conditions are 
such that if I perform a specified act new events will occur which 
will further the making of a more definitive liking and value- 
judgment than is possible if the act be not performed. The analy- 
sis also gives in its implications a reply to the contention of Prall 
and Perry that what I call the valuation-judgment is just the well- 
known hypothetical judgment. As regards the second ‘moment’ 
this is true: But it is not the kind of hypothetical which it is 
asserted by them to be, namely a connection of already given ele- 
ments. It takes the form: ‘In view of given facts and values, sf 


1 There are, as Dr. Picard contends, immediate intrinsic values at each 
cross-section of the process. 
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an act be performed, that act will bring to light indispensable data.’ 
The hypothesis concerns an act, an act to be performed as an 
experiment. The connection or universal concerns the act and its 
consequences. Hence the logical necessity of verification. 

The analysis given may be expanded and its meaning made more 
clear by considering an objection brought from another point of 
view than those already considered—one which has more com- 
munity with my own point of view. Dr. Costello’ instances the 
case of a cook who conceives that she can make a peculiarly de- 
licious cake by mixing ingredients in a new fashion. Dr. Costello 
does not deny, as do my other critics, that the judgment is really 
instrumental to an act which brings a new value into existence. 
My contention is that the cook, provided she turns logician and 
analyzes her judgment, must say that an act is the proximate object 
of her judgment, and that the existence of a new value, a value 
previously not given, is the ulterior object—or, if one wishes to 
carry it further, that a more conclusive judgment about value based 
upon an actual liking for an actual taste is its final object and 
content. But, says Dr. Costello, “ What is asserted in the judg- 
ment is the connection, ‘If a cake be made in these proportions, 
the taste will be good.” What is made by the cook is the cake, not 
the hypothetical connection or implication of qualities. . . . It is 
not enough that the judgment causes the cook to make a cake. 
The judgment must cause cakes made in this proportion to taste 
good, when otherwise they would not.”* Now if this be a correct 
analysis of my position, I recognize the absurdity in which the 
argument is landed and forswear my theory. But the account is 
erroneous. The judgment includes a connection without doubt. 
But note the protasis. It says not that a cake of this kind is good, 
but that if it be made, it will be good. The judgment is not there- 
fore a mere practical stimulus, an inducement, to making. The 
making, or act, is part of the logical content of the judgment.’ 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVII, p. 449. 

2 Op. cit., p. 454, italics mine. 

8I do not mean the obvious absurdity that the cook analyzes the matter 
logically. Doubtless from the cook’s standpoint the conception or anticipa- 


tion just operates as a stimulus to the doing. I mean that when the judgment 
is logically analyzed, a judgment of practise, we get the result stated. 
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The object of the judgment is a connection between an act and its 
consequences. Hence there is no implication that the act produces 
the relation between the proportions and the taste. But there is 
most decidedly the implication that without the judgment of the 
relation between act and consequences, the taste, the good, would 
not exist and hence no categorical judgment about it would be 
possible. It could not be asserted that the taste of a cake made in 
certain proportions is good. ‘What would otherwise not exist’ 
is, in short, the good, the taste. I can only imagine that Dr. Cos- 
tello’s misconception is due to my actual implications being so 
much a matter of course to him that he could not conceive that I 
should be at such pains to point them out. I sympathize with that 
feeling, but the criticisms of Perry, Prall and others show that 
instead of being matters of course, they are denied by one school 
of writers, those who ‘reduce’ all judgments of practise to aggre- 
gates of judgments of already given facts and connections. 

In his final paragraph, Dr. Costello generalizes what he takes to 
be my root error. “I can judge that under certain conditions 
sulphuric acid and copper will make copper sulphate, and I can 
experiment it and test it, and doubtless it is necessary to do so 
before I can lay claim to real knowledge. But if some one thence 
concluded that ‘ You have made sulphuric acid and copper make 
copper sulphate—as though otherwise they would have made some- 
thing else—and therefore your judgment has made itself true ’— 
such a statement would seem to me to be the purest of verbal 
fallacies” (italics all mine). I agree that such an argument would 
be verbal, and silly. And I never used it. The judgment in 
question is not that because of an act following from a judgment, 
copper and sulphuric acid will make something which they wouldn’t 
make without a judgment; the making is an event which happens 
whenever it happens. The judgment is that, by performing an 
act, knowledge will be brought into existence, a conclusive judg- 
ment about a happening. And this Dr. Costello admits to be the 
case. The experimental making, which is the proximate object of 
judgment, makes knowledge exist. My purpose is only to induce 
persons to face the implications of this logical state of affairs. If 
they are faced, words can be left to take care of themselves, espe- 
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cially words about truth. I hardly suppose that Dr. Costello 
identifies the mere event of copper and sulphuric acid coming 
together to make copper sulphate with a truth. If any one wishes 
to so use the word truth I have of course no objection, provided 
the definition is consistently stuck to. But then we have to use a 
different word than truth to apply both to verification and to the 
alleged antecedent property of a judgment qua judgment. At all 
events, a verification is made to exist by the judgment through its 
proximate object, the utility of an experimental act. And hence 
known truth is made to exist. And in my vocabulary a known 
truth is alone called a truth, it being simpler to call the prior judg- 
ment a clatm to truth or a hypothesis or a meaning. However as 
just said, when the facts and their implications are recognized, 
common understanding about words can easily be come to. 
Another point made by Dr. Costello deserves attention. He 
claims that I have confused verification and truth. I am quite 
willing as just stated to admit a distinction in terms if the facts be 
only recognized and adhered to. And an examination of the illus- 
tration he brings forward makes the issue as to valuation clearer. 
He says: “I do not judge ‘It is going to rain’ in order to verify 
whether it is going to rain. I make the judgment to avoid that 
striking verification which consists in getting caught out in it, and 
getting wet. I judge that matter in order to make up my mind 
about a further volitional decision, for instance whether I shall or 
shall not go out for a walk. I desire that my judgment about the 
rain be true. I may not in the least desire that I should personally 
verify its truth. Surely it would be most inconvenient therefore 
to identify truth and verification” (op. cit., p. 452, italics mine). 
So far as valuation-judgment is concerned, I could hardly have 
asked for a better illustration, even if made to order. Note the 
implication that the logical object of the judgment ‘it is going to 
rain’ is not rain itself. That is judged only as a logical element 
in a further judgment, namely, judgment about the value of an act. 
The value of the act of taking a walk is in doubt or indeterminate. 
Usually, we may suppose, it is a given value. But will it be a 
value in this unique, never previously experienced case? Hence 
a judgment about rain, and a judgment about the connection be- 
tween rain and the bad of getting wet as well about the value of 
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walking in the contingency of no-rain. All these judgments are 
by description not final, but concern a judgment about something 
to be done. The act is thus the real subject of judgment, and its 
occurrence or non-occurrence is conditioned by the judgment. 
Hence a value which would not otherwise have existed is con- 
ditioned by the evaluation, and hence a later post facto judgment 
about value is made possible. For suppose the man decides to 
stay at home; suppose he might have stayed at home anyway. In 
neither case does he get wet. But the immediate value of this fact 
is different according as to whether or not it is the outcome of a 
prior judgment. If he has not judged, if he merely stays in be- 
cause he is busy or from habit, then the only value possessed by 
his staying in is relative to his habit or preoccupation. If he stays 
in because of a judgment about the worth of taking a walk, it has 
an additional value—a value of avoiding an evil he would other- 
wise have got into and the value of a corroboration, or refutation, 
of his sagacity. If it doesn’t rain he may, as we say, kick himself 
for his stupidity in not running the risk, or he may congratulate 
himself, if it does, on his prudence. In any case, by Dr. Costello’s 
own statement the real object of judgment, the volitional decision, 
is verified or the opposite by the outcome. Whether that judg- 
ment had antecedent, truth or falsity, apart from verification or 
refutation, may be left a matter of verbal usage. It would seem 
as if what it had antecedently was precisely truth-or-falsity; but 
I am not anxious to press that question. 

Dr. Costello raises another more searching question with respect 
to which I admit that my original statement was calculated to raise 
difficulties which are more than verbal. Dr. Costello differs from 
other critics in holding that “ judgments of practise are judgments 
about a future whose character is causally dependent upon making 
the judgment.” This was my main point. But he points out what 
I should have noted and did not: that no judgment can touch all 
the future possibilities of the case, and that the choice through 
judgment of one alternative as good as makes it impossible for us 
to attain the other possible but rejected good, and hence makes 
impossible any conclusive judgment as to its actual value.t As he 


1This is the point with respect to which Dr, Brogan’s concept of value 
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says: “ Professor Dewey says the subject-matter of these judg- 
ments of practise is as yet incomplete. I shall go a step further 
and say that one essential part of the subject-matter is such as is 
destined to be forever only a possibility. Judgment is made be- 
cause we have to choose and reject, and what we reject we put 
forever beyond the range of actual verifying experience” (op. cit., 
p. 453). I wish to state as definitely as possible that Dr. Costello 
has made out this point, and that anything I lave written contrary 
to this point must be retracted. And even if there is nothing in my 
prior statement which is logically incompatible with the point, I 
should have seen and stated it. 

Judgments about value do not imply the necessity of choice. 
They merely record the results of past selections and rejections. 
They necessarily record the results in terms of the selection made 
as affected by the rejections. They do not and cannot record what 
would have happened if something rejected had been selected. 
Valuation judgments, on the contrary, are made only when we 
have to choose, choose deliberately. This is what is meant by 
saying that they are judgments of practise. We prize and esteem 
without thinking. In so doing we reject.’ At a later time, the 
consequences in way of rejection become apparent. It is seen that 
we chose unthinkingly at our peril, at the risk of loss of something 
better. This is the reason that an immediate liking may be wrong 
although it cannot be false. Its object was good, but it might have 
been better and in respect to that rejected better it was bad—such 
is the verdict of later reflection. Good as better than may be bad 
as worse than. If ‘liking’ is absolute, not preferential, we are 
landed in contradiction. 
as relational becomes significant with reference to a complete theory of valua- 
tion judgments. 

1It is at this point that Dr. Brogan’s thesis becomes so important, and 
where additions are required for a complete theory of evaluation judgments. 
I must content myself here, however, with pointing out an ambiguity to be 
avoided. He is dealing with valuation judgments as relational. My point 
is that the act of liking or bias involves preference—selection-rejection. This 
does not mean that the act is a judgment but that its result when stated in 
judgment necessarily assumes a relational form. The ambiguity is the familiar 


one between ‘relation’ in a dynamic sense and in a logical or intellectual 


sense. 


~ 
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But the valuation-judgment cannot escape from the predicament. 
Deliberate as fully as we may, with all the aid of past values, facts 
and connections, still in the end we reject when we select, and the 
rejected, that taken to be worse, is excluded from adequate experi- 
mental testing. Values resulting from valuations, no more than 
immediate values without judgment, stay completely put. In other 
words, no judgment of fact can ever be completely verified. Any 
experiment involves a new risk in the very process of resolving a 
prior doubt. But this does not mean that judgment and experi- 
mental testing get us nowhere, or that we might as well have tossed 
up a coin to decide. As Dr. Costello says: “ Certainly we can test 
these judgments of practise, and we do it by adding further experi- 
ential data. But these data need themselves to be interpreted. 
They become new material to be worked up in new intellectual 
operations, new judgments of comparison”—and so on without 
end we must allow.’ This fact determines a highly important 
maxim for the conduct of valuation and experimentation. It says, 
‘Mind your alternatives, and mind them in such a way that the act 
conditioned by judgment will secure the maximum of testing possi- 
ble under the circumstances and also the maximum of ready re- 
appraisal.’ The maxim works against intolerance—ignoring and 
denial of alternatives—and also against utopianism—vagueness or 
generality such that we can go endlessly disputing as to the bearing 
of consequences upon the choice and plan. The moral is to break 
up our judgment of choice, or act to be performed, into a number 
of acts as specific as possible, so that flexible re-appraisal can be 
performed with a minimum of waste. No ‘ideal’ is ever realized 

1This explains, I imagine, the fact so well pointed out by Mr. Katuin, 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVII, p. 381, namely that values for valuation 
are always ideal. Or, as he says, a good is “never so good but what it 
might be better.” I am the less excusable for neglecting the point brought 
out by Costello because it had been made already by Dr. Stuart in an article 
to which I owed much—“ Valuation as a Logical Process,” in Studies in 
Logical Theory. In this article, written in 1903, long before mine, after say- 
ing that valuation does not ascertain or recognize values but determines or 
fixates them, he adds that the fixation “serves for the time being and is 
subject at all times to re-appraisal,” p, 298. It also follows of course that 
all judgments of existence which are experimentally arrived at always have 


an ‘ideal’ quality—that is, a phase of meaning which outruns existence and 
experimental testing. 
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offhand or wholesale. We only embody it through acts in such 
ways that its meaning becomes clearer, so that we get the possi- 
bility of a further intelligent act. 

So far we have not dealt with the case of ‘worth.’ As was 
pointed out earlier (with indebtedness to Dr. Picard), a judgment 
may terminate in the conclusion that an object or person is worthy 
of liking or appreciation, but the liking or appreciation may not 
follow. This case is the undoubted stronghold of those who deny 
that judgment can have any part or lot in determining values; it 
may determine that something should be a value, not that it is one. 
This type of case, to give additional illustrations, is the basis of the 
standing complaint of the inefficacy of reason and the rational good 
against the force of inclination and the immediate good. Yet 
cases of this kind may turn out to be the exception that proverbially 
tests the rule. In the first place, it should be noted that nothing 
more is required by our argument about valuation than that lik- 
ing—or preference—is indeterminate and that judgment occurs in 
order to determine liking, and thereby value. What shall be said, 
then, about the cases in which judgment does not determine liking? 
Shall we simply complain of the obduracy or frivolity of human 
nature? In the first place, there are some cases in which there is 
no genuine uncertainty or indetermination at all. We positively 
like, and we know that we do—know fundamentally. We go 
through the act of judgment in deference to habit and social ex- 
pectations, but at the bottom of our hearts we are aware that we 
are going through a supernumerary rite. The judgment is faked, 
not genuine. There is, accordingly, no ground for surprise in the 
fact that the judgment does not determine a motor-affecto atti- , 
tude. The remaining cases are taken care of by the account that 
has been given. The point of that analysis is that the proximate 
object of the judgment of valuation is that it is good—or better— 
to perform a certain act in order to make a complete ulterior judg- 
ment possible. Now if we skip this proximate judgment and the 
act which is its object, there is no reason why judgment should 
determine a liking and thereby a value. Judgment that a certain 
object or person is worthy of respect, admiration, appreciation, 
desire, is hypothetical or dialectical, and it is an old story that there 
is no direct road from the dialectic to existence. An act is the 
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sole path into existence. “Worth” is the tribute paid by reason 
to value. But it remains nominal and unefficacious, suspended in 
the hypothetical intellect, till converted into action. Action upon 
judgment is the precondition of judgment disclosing the data which 
will make a determinate affecto-motor attitude possible. Thus the 
apparent objection confirms the analysis. 

We conclude with a brief reference to the bearing of the account 
upon pragmatic method. Critics have often stated that the prag- 
matic test implies a prior conviction or judgment that certain 
consequences are good. Hence the working of the pragmatic 
method implies a prior judgment which is non-pragmatic: the con- 
clusion certainly follows if the premiss is sound. But it is not. 
The uncritical pragmatism of ordinary life doubtless often falls 
into an assertion that some consequences are intrinsically good and 
to be unhesitatingly asserted or acquiesced in. But it does so in 
virtue of departure from the pragmatic method. The latter says 
that it is good to reflect upon an act in terms of its consequences 
and to act upon the reflection. For the consequences disclosed will 
make possible a better judgment of good. Thus the good of fore- 
seen consequences or of attained consequences is not final nor dog- 
matically determined. It is good as a ‘better than ’—hbetter than 
would exist if judgment had not intervened. The case is similar 
with that other dangerous epithet, ‘instrumental.’ It is not meant 
that reflection is instrumental to preconceived and pre-existently 
determined consequences, much less those of bodily needs or eco- 
nomic success or even social betterment. It is meant that reflection 
is instrumental to the creation of mew consequences and goods 
when taken in its integrity—or experimentally. Being the sole 
agency of transformation of old goods into new ones, the agency 
is continuous with the ends, and hence like them is, esthetically 
and morally speaking, an intrinsic good. But we must distinguish 
between its strictly intellectual structure and aim, which are im- 
personal and instrumentally determined, and its esthetic and moral 
value, which are personal and immediate. To say that knowledge 
in its cognitive quality is instrumental is not incansistent with 
holding that in its direct and personal aspect it is a thing of beauty 
and a delight. Joun Dewey. 
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HUMOR AND BOSANQUET’S THEORY OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


& seems to be contrary to the conventional bias of the human 

mind to treat humor as an attitude of the first significance and 
as of supreme value, coordinate with, or perhaps part of the texture 
of the religious attitude. The lightness of the comic spirit induces 
lightness about the comic spirit. Yet this is a palpable confusion, 
and disappears before reflection. Although it is of the very 
essence of humor to make things seem of little consequence, the 
assumption of the humorous attitude may be of great consequence. 
It is at least evident at the opposite mental pole that the assump- 
tion of a grave and solemn demeanor is often a sign of a negligible 
weight in matter. There are of course grades of humor, some of 
which are beneath notice, but in its higher reaches humor deserves 
much more than it customarily receives of philosophical consid- 
eration. 

If it be true that humor deserves a high place among the virtues, 
the omission of any systematic treatment of it in Dr. Bosanquet’s 
writings, which many would regard as the most considerable recent 
account of experience, would seem to be significant. The omission 
cannot be merely conventional, for that would be out of keeping 
with the spirit of his work. Moreover, his summaries of theories 
of comedy in his History of A2sthetic, though a matter of a few 
pages only, are proof of some attention to the subject on his part. 
And there is at least one interesting observation, bearing on com- 
edy, in the Gifford Lectures. But these sentences are almost lost 
in the complete bulk of his work, and he does not attempt any- 
where, so far as I know, to connect humor logically and explicitly 
with his other dominant attitudes. There is not, I believe, any 
inherent cause for the omission. In a sense, a treatment of the 
lighter and more cheerful aspect of the good life seems to be called 
for, and would be consistent with the general thoroughness and 
humanity of his argument. But although the omission may not be 

1 See below, p. 366. 
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a necessary implication of his theory, it seems to be a real defect 
in inclusiveness and an indication of a deviation from centrality in 
the total sense and weight of his thinking. He stands, as it were, 
not at the centre of the universe, but at one focus of an ellipse. 
If the contentions of this paper are correct, he is committed, if not 
by logic, yet by natural genius, to the graver aspects of perfection. 
As every student of Bosanquet’s writings knows, he divides the 
virtues into two classes: those that are merely moral, and limited 
in usefulness, and those that characterize the complete life. “ Such 
experiences as Moral Good, Pleasure, Justice, take you only a cer- 
tain way. With the best of logic you cannot make a universe out 
of them; or, more truly, the best of logic refuses to handle these 
alone. The matter must be of higher quality or it will not give 
rise to the fuller form. So the higher, yet obvious and dominant, 
experience carries you at least as far as, for example, strength and 
endurance, love and sacrifice, the making and the achievement of 
souls.”* He takes this point often and puts it variously; one 
more quotation will suffice to bring the matter freshly before the 
mind: “ We are convinced by daily life, I think, that the ethical 
struggle, justice, and teleology are in place, so to speak, only so 
far as they can be serviceable; as instruments, that is, of the neces- 
sary self-assertion of the finite mind. When that point is passed, 
or that aspect subordinated, there is room only for love and pity, 
or again for faith and triumph. We feel, as we constantly admit, 
that our judgment of morality and of failure is not all there is to be 
said about a man. His value and his reality lie deeper than that. 
Good, we feel, needs and includes the ethical struggle, but is much 
more than it, or the struggle itself would be impossible.” ? 
Strength, endurance, love, sacrifice, pity, faith, triumph, the 
making and the achievement of souls represent, then, for Bosan- 
quet, the deeper reality and value of the human spirit. A mag- 
nificent array of noble emotions and experiences surely; but even 
as barely enumerated, and still more in the detailed unfolding of 
their nature, they tend to fuse in a single sombre hue. The ele- 
ments of resoluteness, depth, grandeur, solemnity, and even pain, 


1The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 5. 
2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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seem to predominate over other possible ones in the description of 
the highest state of soul. A passing reference of the author’s to 
tragedy seems to be, in so far as it goes, corroboration of this 
impression of his emphasis. “The direction which man at his 
best has taken in seeking freely for his fullest satisfaction, shows 
us, in the significance of poetical tragedy, something of the nature 
which must attach to a satisfactory experience. Of course I do 
not say that the most perfect tragedy is such an experience, [| 
only say . . . that the almost supreme rank occupied by it in the 
achievements of the human mind, is a perfectly obvious and highly 
significant fact, which I have never but once seen observed upon 
in general philosophy.”* He cautions us that he does not say that 
the most perfect tragedy is such an experience. But if I under- 
stand him correctly, he intends to point out that tragedy is prob- 
ably one of the best places to look if we wish to understand what 
he means by a satisfactory experience. However, the interpreta- 
tion of this particular remark, while interesting and relevant, is not 
essential to the present argument; what is essential is that in 
Bosanquet’s treatment of the good life, something of the severity 
and tension, typical of the ethical level of conduct, carries over 
into the level of fruition, and that the joy and good cheer, release 
and abandon, which should surely have a large place in perfection, 
seem not to receive due space and emphasis. 

For, consider in the first place, the form assumed in his mind 
by the undoubted truth that man’s highest felicity cannot be any 
sort of abstraction; cannot be, for instance, a simple sweet sensa- 
tion long drawn out, “a fabric of pure blank preciousness,” or a 
state of pure reward unconnected with a process of effort. In 
other words, as we might say, felicity must be concrete, and com- 
prehensible in terms of experiences human beings familiarly know. 
It must be in some measure like what we feel daily. In Bosan- 
quet’s handling of the subject, this truth tends to become the more 
specific assertion that there is pain in heaven. Pain and struggle 
are declared to be not merely the price of perfection, but consti- 
tutive of it. “If... pain and struggle are not to modify and 
be modified by fruition, they must fall somewhere by themselves, 


1 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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as a life of Tantalus.”* Whenever he discusses under what con- 
ditions human beings attain in some measure to stability and 
security, he hastens to add that they do not thereby attain happi- 
ness. “The whole argument,” he says, “has been directed to 
show that happiness in the current sense of the word is not secured 
to the finite creature by any goodness, or by any religion, or 
according to any doctrine involved in religion.”* Taken strictly, 
this is a rather slight assertion—no more than that one is not to 
be good in the expectation of a reward of a quantum of pleasant 
sensation. Practically, and in its complete context, it comes to 
mean that the stability of the self is a strong, rich, deep condition 
of the human spirit marked throughout by tension and austerity. 
The ideal man appears to be Milton’s “ true, warfaring Christian,” 
exercised and breathed by the race he has run, and covered with 
dust and heat. Again and again, as if haunted by the fear that 
spiritual achievement might somehow appear pleasant and easy, the 
author reminds us that “in turning to the ‘ Stability and Security 
of Finite Selfhood,’ we are not abandoning our insight into the 
world’s roughness and hazardousness.”* In this case also, the ex- 
act words commit us to little. Obviously, the attainment of liberty 
of spirit does not involve indifference to the steps by which it may 
be reached nor indifference to a less happy state. But the question 
arises whether it is possible to grasp firmly, and without appre- 
hensive backward glances, anything else at all within the highest 
virtue except insight into Spartan virtues and an exalting feeling 
of continuity with the onward sweep of the world’s forces. Does 
the mind on its highest level enjoy any poised and care-free 
moments? I do not mean moments which if analyzed, as it were, 
chemically, would reveal no element of strain and no organic con- 
nection with a less happy state; but I mean, speaking naturally and 
elliptically as we must, moments predominantly light-hearted and 
cheerful. And is it not possible that there are kindly-seeming 
ways of taking the celestial city? The answer must be, I think, 
that for Bosanquet the highest virtue is a responsible and mo- 


1 Op, cit., p. 19. 
2 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 240, 241. 
8 Ibid., p, 228, 
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mentous condition, and that to light-heartedness he concedes but 
little room in his description of the blessed life. 

For consider further his treatment of religion. This is the 
experience which for him furnishes the key to the deepest human 
value and the highest reality. Its structure—the welding of the 
finite with the infinite—is clear enough, and does not on the face 
of it give religion over to tragedy. And indeed, it would be the 
merest travesty on Bosanquet’s treatment to imply that the aspects 
of peace and victory in the religious life are overlooked. And yet 
from his discussions taken in their totality the impression is in- 
escapable that the stress is on the aspects of bondage, surrender, 
and struggle. The simile of a battle is a favorite one with him. 
He is always at great pains to demonstrate to how large an extent 
“the structure of suffering ” and the structure of the highest good- 
ness fall together.t He has no sooner announced on the first page 
of What Religion Is that its center and knot is salvation than the 
characteristic stricture appears. “‘ Saved from pain and danger 
and hazardous enterprise? ’ No, that will not do at all. Salva- 
tion is the entrance to the strait gate and the thorny path.”? It 
is instructive also to note the emphasis on the etymological signifi- 
cation of the word religion. “The religious man [in Roman 
times] produced the impression of being peculiarly careful in cer- 
tain matters, of being under a law, or bond. And long after 
Roman times this characteristic has continued to attract notice. 
. . . It is the same disciplinary consciousness of being ever in the 
great taskmaster’s eye that made Frenchmen speak of the Hugue- 
nots as ‘messieurs de la religion.’ Religion is the sense of a 


covenant obligation, a binding tie. . . . Luther in effect deepened 
rather than overthrew this traditional impression. . . . Still we 
cannot dismiss the original impression. . . . When we turn to con- 


sider religion in its widest bearing upon life, the impression thus 

left by the specialized tradition, though broadened, is confirmed.” * 

The conception of religion as bondage is thus, with our author, a 

dominating one. In reaction to what appears to be an overempha- 

sis here, one is likely to recall prayers for a cheerful spirit, and 
1 What Religion Is, Chap. VI. 


2 Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 
3 Value and Destiny, pp. 233-235. 
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such sentiments as “Gladly I live, and gladly I die, and I lay me 
down with a will.” One looks in vain in Bosanquet’s works for 
the same exquisite attention to refreshment and liberty of spirit as 
aspects of religion as he gives to suffering, sin, and devotion. It 
seems fair to say—at least such is my impression—that the total 
effect contains more of obligation than of love, more of conscience 
and of fealty than of warmth and light and cheer,—almost as if 
the writer had remained in part under the shadow of the old 
dispensation. 

What we find then in the theory of experience under considera- 
tion is that the characteristic ‘ feel’ of the ethical level, the sense 
of antithesis and struggle, runs up and strongly marks the tragic 
phase of the highest level. Severity and tension are present in the 
fruition that humanity attains to, whatever else may be present. 
In religion as in morality good is still loaded with the contrast to 
evil. No matter how high the mind mounts, the burden of sin, 
and the obligation to fight it, remains. It must be so, for contra- 
diction and evil are the inescapable marks of our finitude. “The 
whole considered as a perfection in which the antagonism of good 
and evil is unnoted . . . must . . . be taken as the Absolute.” ’ 
Indeed, even the Absolute, as we know ét, does not enjoy a har- 
monious existence, for the sense of opposition which gives birth to 
tragedy on every level of being still persists in the finite sense of 
the infinite. ‘“ We experience it [the Absolute] more fully than we 
experience anything else, especially as one profound characteristic 
runs through the whole. And that is, that the world does not 
leave us alone; it drives us from pillar to post.”? In illumination 
of these last words Browning’s lines are quoted, as they are also 
in the chapter on “ Suffering” in What Religion Is: 


Rejoice that man is hurled 

From change to change unceasingly 

His soul’s wings never furled. 
The world making tragic heroes and heroines of us all seems then 
to be the last word of this metaphysical story. Beyond the ethical 
realm, into the heart of the religious consciousness, to the point 


1 Op. cit., p. 251. 
2 Principle, p. 27. 
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where we feel the Absolute moving in us, the heavy sense of our 
high part follows us. The greatness to which by our nature we 
are called is a stately, impressive, stormy greatness. 


In turning to the subject of humor, and away from Bosanquet’s 
neglect of it as an aspect of perfection, we have two things to 
show : that humor is great, and that it is specifically different from 
tragic greatness. The first point might seem impossible of proof, 
the second too obvious to mention. But I hope to be able to pre- 
sent evidence in favor of the supreme greatness of the comic spirit 
in human life, and to show that its difference from tragedy is 
interesting and significant. 

As introducing the analysis of humor it will be helpful to recall 
the divergent ways in which the English and the French met death 
during the late war. So far as I know, no one has contended that 
one mode was finer than the other. But the French approached 
death with magnificent salutations, eloquent speeches, plumes wav- 
ing, and banners flying. Death was not to find them infected with 
fear or weakness of any kind. Human beings, they seemed to 
wish to say, were grander than any accident of mortality. They 
stretched themselves, self-consciously, at the moment of annihila- 
tion, to the fullness of the stature of the sons of men. The Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, chose another part. They delivered them- 
selves from the fear of death, not by rejoicing in the grandeur of 
their opportunity, but by joining themselves to the comic muse. 
They went to their death jesting, trifling, and ballad-making. One 
instantly recognizes greatness in this also, and the mark of signal 
superiority. 

Nettleship remarks in one of his letters that “it sometimes 
seems as if any emotion, if sufficiently thoroughgoing, would take 
one to heaven.” And in the contiguous sentence he says: “ How 
many people could really Jaugh with Aristophanes—laugh without 
any drawback?”*' Nettleship does not develop this hint about 
laughter, and indeed it is difficult to find philosophical disquisitions 
on that theme. Men of letters have written essays on the subject 
or have recorded their insight in isolated remarks, as, for example, 


4 Philosophical Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, p. 97. 
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in Herman Melville’s popular whaling story: “ The man that has 
anything bountifully laughable about him, be sure there is more in 
that man than you perhaps think for”-:* but few have tried to 
envisage the humorous gift as an organic part of mind. Hegel 
did, indeed, so conceive it, and Bergson wrote a book on the sub- 
ject; and we shall come to their views in due order. 

The center of the contention of this paper is that humor is one 
of the ‘dominant attitudes,’ that is, that it is one of the attitudes 
which takes man beyond morals, the whole way to salvation. It 
goes with greatness, either with the gifted spirit or with the highly 
significant situation. Weak minds are not complex enough to 
construct the esthetic wholes, or produce the curious perversities 
and involutions of genuine humor; the best they can do is laugh at 
some deviation from the normal which seems to them outlandish 
or repeat some trifle which by mere repetition becomes funny. 
Minds at a higher level, but not the highest, can be sharp and 
satirical, but scarcely humorous. The real spirit of comedy is a 
function of high altitudes and wide spaces. If one presses for 
examples of distinguished humor, the obvious one in a philosophi- 
cal discussion is the irony of Socrates, which permeates and par- 
tially constitutes his reflective view of things. But on the whole 
the test of instances is not satisfactory, for from its very nature 
humor is unlikely to publish itself; it occurs in the playfulness of 
private relaxation, and when maintained as a consistent form of 
mind, does not characteristically announce itself to posterity. 
Moreover, women are, I fancy, the especially humorous sex, and 
their gaiety has a volatile and soluble quality that shows itself 
rather in the altered state of the social texture than in isolable 
instances.” 

But if one cannot prove the greatness of humor by cases, there 
is, nevertheless, an indirect way of convincing oneself of its high 
import. Think it away from a person or situation and you imme- 

1 Moby Dick, p. 47. 

2 Meredith has much to say on this subject in his Essay on Comedy, for 
example: “ the higher the Comedy, the more prominent the part they [women] 
enjoy in it.” Again: “ The poor voice allowed to women in German domestic 
life will account for the absence of comic dialogues reflecting upon life in 


that land.” I have sometimes wondered whether metaphysics has not suf- 
fered a loss by not having been written by women as well as by men. 
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diately realize the magnitude of the loss. What is lacking is not 
merely charm, but certain substantial intellectual and moral at- 
tributes. The common exhortation: Don’t take so-and-so too seri- 
ously, is virtually a word spoken in the interests of a scientific view 
of the facts. The absence of humor in the view of any concrete 
situation is likely to entail a distortion of facts and logical error. 
And it would be generally admitted, I think, that absence of humor 
in a person’s make-up is a fairly sure index of limitation in general 
capacity. 

In a sense, no one could go farther than Hegel in asserting the 
magnificent pretensions of comedy. If oné reads certain of his 
statements, not qualifying them immediately by the context, one 
finds the comic spirit made equal to any moment of the mental 
life. “ Such certainty,” he says, “ [as goes with comedy] is a state 
of spiritual good health and of self-abandonment thereto, on the 
part of consciousness, in a way that, outside this kind of comedy, 
is not to be found anywhere.”* And, again, he says that the light- 
heartedness of comedy expresses itself in the proposition: “ The 
Self is Absolute Being.”* In describing the ironical moment of 
the artistic consciousness, he refers to its “ bliss of self-enjoyment” 
and its “ God-like geniality.”* In Bosanquet’s own summary of 
Hegel’s theory of comedy explicit tribute is done to the magnitude 
of the comic experience. “Comedy starts from . . . the absolute 
self-certainty and cheerfulness which nothing can disturb. This 
is the attribute as of the Aristophanic persons so of Shakespeare’s 
comic characters, among whom Falstaff is ‘the absolute hero’; a 
sort of greatness runs through them, a freedom and strength of 
individuality and superiority to external failure.” * 

Yet in the very height of comedy’s poise and cheerfulness, Hegel 
finds the seeds of artistic decadence. It is not for him a mani- 
festation of mind codrdinate with the epic and tragic moments, 
although it has much of their quality. It marks the beginning of 


1 Phenomenology of Mind (trans. Baillie), II., p. 758. 

2 Ibid., p. 759. 

8 Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art. Introduction (trans. Bosanquet), PP. 
161, 162. Geniality here means the character or state of mind in which genius 
is dominant. 

4 History of Aesthetic, p. 360. 
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the dissolution of art and so is inferior to the other forms. There 
is a fatal weakness in its power; it soon logically resolves itself 
into the more stable moments of religion. The point of interest 
for us is what Hegel regards as the imperfection of comedy, for 
we are trying to maintain its title to a place in the highest class of 
experiences. Comedy is unstable, for Hegel, because it is sub- 
jective. It is the glorification of the individual ego, and of his 
power to make sport of everything in heaven above and earth 
beneath. It is plain that if the highest virtue involves, as Hegel 
believes, the disappearance of self, as such, in some substantial 
interest, moral, esthetic, scientific, or religious, then the opposite 
movement, viz., the disappearance of substantial interests in the 
unlimited capriciousness of the ego, is contrary to the spirit of 
goodness. “The return of everything universal into certainty 
of self’? is at once a God-like and a fatal experience. When 
the “pure thoughts of the Beautiful and the Good” become a 
comic spectacle, they lose their firm determinateness, and becoming 
subjective, are the mere sport of caprice and private opinion. The 
Absolute is too, too comfortably housed in finite centers when 
comedy prevails ; the eternal and infinite cannot without disaster be 
dispersed into an abounding variety of forms and a myriad centers. 

Now when one examines Hegel’s presentation carefully, one 
wonders whether it is logically necessary to regard the true spirit 
of comedy or humor as subjective in his sense. Subjective in a 
sense it is. By grace of the humorous imagination, the finite being 
gets the upper hand of the disturbing cleft in his nature, and seems 
temporarily, as Hegel suggests, to play the Absolute part. But 
this power in the hands of a mere mortal creature is to be deplored 
only when it leads to the exaltation of what is personal and private 
over against what is substantial and universal. It is true that the 
universal import of humor is not always unambiguously revealed ; 
it is often hid behind a veil of irony, make-believe, or fancy. But 
the interpretation of reality need lose none of its essentiality by 
being gaily or whimsically expressed. I believe that observation 
will show that in comedy the self is as truly the bearer of impor- 


1 Phenomenology of Mind, II., p. 758. 
2 Ibid., p. 757. 
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tant meaning as in tragedy, provided the quality of the comedy be 
equally high. Of course when humor displays itself ostentatiously 
as wit, or is used as a social medicine as in satire, it drops below 
the speculative level. But the disinterested humor of the spec- 
tators of all time and existence has no special end in view and does 
not vaunt itself. 

Thus far the analysis has suggested that comedy’s claim to 
greatness lies partly in the cheerfulness and self-confidence, which 
Hegel attributes to it, and partly in the speculative disinterested- 
ness, which Hegel seems to deny it. “ Philosopher and comic poet 
are of a cousinship in the eye they cast on life,” says Meredith. 
In the attitude of both there is a quality of ripeness, inclusiveness, 
and aloofness. Both detach themselves from immediate practical 
concern with human affairs, and regard life from an elevated van- 
tage-ground. Both look at things largely and humanely, see trifles 
as trifles, and important things as important. In the highest type 
of humor it is not true that the ideas of the beautiful and the good 
become a comic spectacle ; they are rather its half-concealed source 
of inspiration. Good taste, good logic, right humor—they all go 
together. Things commonly regarded as important—accidents of 
birth and fortune, external conventions and proprieties, success in 
life—are indeed tossed about in the sportive imagination of the 
humorist; but in essence these things are trifles, and the comic 
spirit so regards them. They are treated with a fine freedom 
which is at once diverting and more real than the common rever- 
ence for them. If it was said of the philosopher that ‘ flying all 
abroad he disdains the littlenesses and nothingnesses of human 
beings,’ it might equally be said of the comic poet. “ Hearing of 
enormous landed proprietors of ten thousand acres and more, our 
philosopher deems this to be a trifle, because he has been accus- 
tomed to think of the whole earth; and when they sing the praises 
of family, and say that someone is a gentleman because he has had 
seven generations of wealthy ancestors, he thinks that their senti- 
ments only betray the dullness and narrowness of vision of those 
who utter them, and who are not educated enough to look at the 
whole, nor to consider that every man has had thousands and thou- 


1 An Essay on Comedy, Westminster Ed., p. 30. 
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sands of progenitors, and among them have been rich and poor, 
kings and slaves, Hellenes and barbarians, many times over.” * 
Thus the philosopher, Plato explains, sees things as they are, and 
not as mere opinion presents them; and it is part of humor’s great- 
ness that it shares this philosophical insight. 

Thus humor is the assumption, without taint of arrogance, of a 
spiritual superiority. “ Without taint of arrogance,” because the 
superiority assumed is not that of a repellant unit who compares 
his own elevation with that of others, but that of an impersonal 
point of view. The object laughed at is quite as likely to be the 
human bearer of the pleasantry as anything else. It is indeed a 
test of the soundness of humor that the humorist should poke fun 
at himself from time to time; for his detachment must be from his 
own identity as well as from all the commonplace, matter-of-fact 
world. 

Humor, then, is a saving experience partly because it is philo- 
sophical. Another quality also helps to make it preéminent,—the 
use of the dramatic manner. One of its most characteristic gifts 
is the romancing or story-telling propensity, the trick of filling out 
an interesting or expressive whole by giving free play to the dra- 
matic instinct and letting go of facts. Falstaff is funny partly, of 
course, because of his huge unwieldy bulk, and partly because of 
individual jibes; but his merriment comes to a focus in the scene 
where he makes a fine tale of his meeting with the robbers and in 
the scene where he alternately plays the part of King and Prince. 
Everyone can recall for himself instances of comedy which de- 
pended for their effect on mimicry, or upon a touch or two added 
to actual history which rounded a story into a whole and gave it 
zest, or upon an obversion of the facts to make the truth appear 
more clearly.2, A dull person cannot throw himself out of himself 
enough to do this; he is cramped by bondage to the facts as they 
immediately appear, and he is weighted with a stultifying self- 
consciousness. Humor makes of a man a creative artist as surely 
as does the ability to paint or sing. 

Thus far we have tried to show that the spirit of comedy, sat- 

1 Works of Plato (trans, Jowett, 1871 ed.), ITI., “ Theaetetus,” p. 377. 


2 There are many charming illustrations in the Life of Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, by her husband, George Herbert Palmer. 
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urated as it is with philosophy and with art, belongs with sacrifice, 
courage, faith, pity, love, strength, endurance, in Bosanquet’s 
honor-roll of dominant attitudes; and we have contended that 
Bosanquet himself seems to confine his attention to the serious 
aspects of perfection. One’s criticism of his theory of experience 
is not that he does not show how human beings are great, but that 
he does not show the richness of the possibilities, and particularly, 
that he does not point out the humorous road. When he says: 
“ Satisfaction without tension is a thing that reason does not sug- 
gest and experience does not indicate,”’* one cannot help replying: 
What about the moments when Shakespeare’s Rosalind or the 
Good Bishop of Les Miserables or DeMorgan’s Lady Gwendolyn 
or Joseph Vance, or certain familiar, humble acquaintances of us 
all, circumvent the strict logic of experience by devising sports or 
substituting a merry heart, or a whimsical, obverted view of things, 
or a detached serenity, for courage in the current sense of the 
term? Your humor is courage, it may be said. Yes, but a re- 
laxed and beneficent, and so utterly distinctive courage. The mind 
cannot ultimately, of course, be cut up into departments, and so 
humor is finally a way of appearing of courage and religion. But 
in tragic greatness the spirit is conscious of its upward straining 
and of the division of its nature, and in comic greatness one hand 
knoweth not what the other hand doeth, and there is a pervading 
sense of harmony. We shall now proceed to consider in more 
detail how tragic dominance and humorous dominance stand to 


each other. 


If we bring the two types of high-mindedness together, the seri- 
ous and the humorous, we are prepared to see, I think, that they 
are supplementary ways of maintaining the dignity of the human 
spirit. Courage, faith, and religion do it by asserting the bond or 
expressing the union that hold the finite self and the pervading 
character of the universe together; the lighter and gayer side of 
mind accomplishes the same end by refusing to identify itself with 
the trivial. Humor deals with the trivial, but it teaches the trivial 
its place. It is not an absolute capriciousness; it does not dissolve 


1 Principle, p. 18. 
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in the whims of a subject all substantial interests; but it does so 
dissolve the essentially slight things. Externals, conventions, 
opinions, artifices, presumptions are handled as toys or playthings, 
and are not allowed to become matters of moment to a mind that 
claims a home in an upper air. Thus tragedy and comedy are 
diverse ways of showing forth the truth and reality of human 
nature, but they come to much the same thing in their power to 
elevate man’s mind. Humor takes its place with the more im- 
pressive tragic emotions as a dominant, sane, central experience, 
as part, in a word, of the ‘higher obvious.’ In commenting upon 
its importance as an experience and its place in literature, Mr. 
Chesterton has recently taken almost the exact point of this paper: 
“Tt is very, very rare that that particular note of the human spirit, 
at once singing and at rest, has been achieved in literature. . . 
I do think that there is a sort of atmosphere and heaven of happi- 
ness in English literature from Chaucer downward, and perhaps 
before. It runs through the Robin Hood ballads and innumerable 
passages of imaginative prose, and it culminates in a certain spirit 
in Dickens. You do feel that when Kit and his family went to 
the theatre, that they did enjoy themselves. As I say, it is a small 
thing, to all appearances, but it is an achievement in which one may 
say that Dante failed!”* The reference to Dante is particularly 
relevant, as it is to Dante that Bosanquet has recourse when he 
wishes to furnish a literary type for his own metaphysical system.* 
The tragic and comic spirit are not only supplementary phases 
of the highest manifestation of mind; they exhibit in supple- 
mentary ways the relation between the level of perfection and the 
level of morality. For tragedy the connection is a practical one. 
In spite of the fact that in tragedy and religion we are lifted into 
a realm above our everyday legal and moral notions, something of 
the practical everyday attitude survives. In religion, Bosanquet 
Says, we treat finite imperfections as nothing, but not as non- 
existent. “ This is the paradox which survives in religion, because 
it is practical, and therefore ‘good’ in it, although perfection, is 
perfection as the object of an attitude which inherently contrasts 


1The Living Age, Feb. 25, 1922, p. 481. 
2 Principle, pp. 380 ff. 
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it with evil. Evil, or finiteness, so far as self-assertive and not 
wholly subordinated to the perfect will, is sin. That is to say, it 
is the acutest conceivable contradiction of the self, as identified 
with perfection, against itself.”* “The contradiction of the world 
of claims, of the ‘ought’ which is not real, and the real which 
clashes with the ‘ought’ recurs, if only as a vanishing factor, so 
long as the practical attitude survives, and with it the contradiction 
of good and evil.”* The contradiction from the world of claims 
not only survives in religion, but survives as an obligation and 
oppression; religion is in part a tension between the divine force 
that elevates and the stubborn residuum of the self that pulls down- 
ward. This tension and contradiction make of the devout, men of 
action who watch and fight and pray. Thus the aspect of perfec- 
tion which Bosanquet presents to us can never cleanly separate 
itself from the ethical level; folly and sin, characteristic of the 
moral order, infect the greatness of the religious realm, and enter 
as elements into the religious consciousness. 

For humor, the relation is not that of practical confluence, but 
one of esthetic incongruity. Comedy is but little practical; it is 
essentially speculative. What in many cases produces the physical 
reaction of laughter is the clash, within a single inclusive vision, 
of two systems of value—the system of things as they are, to which 
philosophical humor penetrates, and the system of things as as- 
sumed to be in conventional opinion. Bosanquet himself calls 
attention to this conflict in a suggestive foot-note: “ Every one, I 
should think, must have had his moral judgment and his general 
estimate of values brought into collision by the character of Fal- 
staff. We cannot conceive him in hell any more than he could 
himself.”* I suppose one’s feeling about Robin Hood and his 
merry men, irregularly administering justice in the Green Wood, 
illustrates the same sense of jovial shock at a clash of standards. 
Part of the gaiety that surrounds them comes from our curious 
pleased reaction to the reversal of conventional legal notions. Our 
feeling about children’s behavior in the school-room is, I believe, 

1 Value and Destiny, p. 246, 


2 Ibid., p. 249, 
8 Principle, p. 17. 
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of the same complex sort. We instinctively sympathize, by grace 
of imagination, with the petty offender who treats the rules and 
discipline of the school with a certain largeness and freedom, not 
taking its laws as absolute nor its punishment as serious disgrace. 
We cannot quite think of him as naughty ; we condemn him a little, 
we laugh at him a little, but besides, we respect him more than we 
do the child who has not humorous imagination to take him beyond 
the limited moral sphere of pedagogues. The effect of humor 
upon morals is thus not of great practical import; religion leads us 
to act; humor helps us to see. 

The element of incongruity in humor has often been noted; 
tradition well-nigh makes it the essence. But the clash has usually 
been interpreted as between psychological events or as between 
two sets of opinions, both on the everyday level, and not as be- 
tween the philosopher’s real world and the world of claims. 
Bergson, for example, thinks of laughter as a direct social cor- 
rective administered to a disordered moral condition. And Haz- 
litt complains that Shakespeare’s comedy is deficient because it 
does not stand upon the ground of moral censorship. “ The fault 

. of Shakespeare’s comic muse is, in my opinion, that it is too 
good-natured and magnanimous. . . . It does not take the highest 
pleasure in making human nature look as mean, as ridiculous, and 
contemptible as possible.” “The spirit of humanity and the fancy 
of the poet greatly prevail over the mere wit and satire. . . . His 
ridicule wants the sting of ill-nature. His comic genius had a 
“redeeming power” that makes us sympathize with or pity weak 
human nature rather than scoff at it or try to reform it. What 
Hazlitt thus condemns, is, upon our view, an excellence. The in- 
congruity in Shakespeare’s humor is better than merely moral; it 
is esthetic. He enables us to embrace in a complete vision the 
everyday legal and ethical world and the world where kindliness 
and cheerfulness season justice. Humor is, for him, goodness and 


72 


insight, but not goodness militant. 
The aim of this paper has been to indicate, however slightly, 
humor’s true place among the virtues. What is called for in a 


1 Laughter (trans. Brereton and Rothwell), p. 197. 
2 Work, Wallace and Gloner Ed., Lectures on the Comic Writers, p. 35, 32. 
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speculative account is, I believe, the apprehension of humor as a 
mode of mind and not as a natural event. One cannot understand 
comedy in its connection with other manifestations of spirit by 
selecting instances haphazard or by treating the practical joke as 
typical. Humor has its degrees and relations as well as its dis- 
tinctive quality, and these should be set out in order. When this 
has been adequately done, I believe that it will appear that humor 
will take its place on the highest level of experience beside every 


grave form of nobility. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 


DurnaM, N. C. 




















POSSESSION AND INDIVIDUALITY. 


S the total sum of objective means to human ends, property is 
A the material basis of civilization. It is therefore a first 
principle for all sciences which have to do directly with human 
relations, and has a special and peculiar importance for politics, 
ethics, and law. The ideas of property, and its correlative posses- 
sion, will therefore take their form and significance from the ele- 
mentary philosophical attitudes which dominate these sciences. 
And the attitude most characteristic of modern thought is that 
which is represented in the various forms of what is called vaguely 
individualism. ‘Those sciences which, like sociology and econom- 
ics, and perhaps also politics, assume a descriptive or definitory 
purpose with respect to their subject-matter, find their goal in an 
isolated and unique human being, the biological and psychological 
individual. Ethics and law, which adopt a directive purpose with 
respect to the same subject-matter, reach their end in a separate 
and unique entity which is variously designated as personality, 
soul, or legal person. But in any case the real, it seems, is par- 
ticular, unique, and self-sufficing. And yet the method employed 
by these sciences, in so far as it has to do with defining the indi- 
vidual, assumes the equal reality of relations, thus negating their 
principles and throwing them into contradiction. Discussions of 
possession in ethical and legal literature show this contradiction in 
a peculiarly subtle form, which it is interesting to try to under- 
stand. 

Representative legal treatises emphasize the difficulty and per- 
plexity of the subject of possession. There seems to be some 
doubt as to whether phenomena in this field can be reduced to 
principle, and there is a tendency to shift the final attempt at 
determination to the region of evidence, “that general refuge of 
things otherwise unclassified.” * This difficulty is due perhaps to 
the great variety of meanings of the terms used. There is posses- 


1 Pollock and Wright, Possession in the Common Law. Oxford, 1888, p. 6. 
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sion in fact, possession in law, possession of right, all of these it 
seems in various degrees and at various removes. One may have 
the right to possess without possessing, and, with respect to another 
person, a better right. The right may be denied, affirmed, ob- 
structed, guaranteed by the law, taken over into the custody of the 
law, created by the law, destroyed by the law, perhaps defended 
against the law; and may be taken, held, and transferred in a 
variety of ways. And all these events may happen while we 
assume that the right is ‘natural’ and inherent in the individual. 
Moreover, the phenomenon of possession involves a wide range of 
more remote facts which are necessary to a proper understanding. 
Thus Holland' analyzes the phenomenon of right in general into 
(1) the person entitled, (2) the object, (3) the act or forbearance, 
and (4) the person obliged. This arrangement it would seem pos- 
sible to simplify into persons, things, and their relations; and, if 
we follow the legal terminology, possession will turn out to repre- 
sent the functional relations expressed in use and enjoyment, and 
control and disposal as involved in the various methods of transfer, 
There are almost as many difficulties raised as solved by such an 
arrangement. For example, it requires a good deal of pains to 
distinguish in every case between the person entitled and the per- 
son obliged, especially in such cases as the destruction of one’s own 
property or the still more difficult case of suicide. Again, a for- 
bearance is an act, and the fact that it is negative in form does not 
alter the essentially positive character of persons and things with 
respect to which the act takes place. And again, the object, or 
thing, as it stands isolated in such schemes, is as near a pure 
abstraction as possible. It is therefore necessary to come to a 
little closer examination of terms. 

With respect to the right of possession the elements of an ordi- 
nary transaction that stand out immediately are, as we have seen, 
persons, things, and the relations subsisting between persons and 
things. These relations, though differing in quality and impor- 
tance, are together the content of the idea of possession. Posses- 
sion therefore extends in two directions, in the one case embodying 
itself in a nexus of qualities and possibilities of function which 


1 Elements of Jurisprudence. New York and London. oth ed., p. 86. 
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might be said to represent intrinsic value, that is, the qualities 
which seem to common sense to inhere in the nature of objects 
and which serve as points of application for action; and in the 
other thinning away into the so-called subjective qualities like im- 
pulse, desire, etc. But the two ends of the line approach each 
other in the completed practical experience, which implicates per- 
son with person, person with thing, and thing with thing, the syn- 
thesis as a whole giving us the idea of a moral or social order. 

We begin with the idea of person. We should like to say that 
by person we mean just what common sense seems to indicate the 
term to mean, or to take our cue from the common law, assuming 
that the law is the crystallization of the good sense of the common 
man. But the ordinary definition taken from law will help only 
in so far as intentions are regarded as intelligent and good ; that is, 
the legal definition goes far beyond the simple isolated person of 
common sense. This seems to mean that the law assumes morality, 
or to indicate that the point of view of the law was built up under 
the assumption that the knowledge of simple moral matters is an 
innate datum. In a simple statement like Pollock’s, “ Persons are 
the subjects of rights and duties: and, as the subject of a right, a 
person is the object of the correlative duty, and conversely,” all 
the points of our present inquiry are taken for granted, and the 
statement is perhaps further vitiated by certain historic obsessions 
about the origin of rights that still dominate the law. And yet the 
statement implies that the crucial point in law is the idea of person 
as a sum of relations the most important of which are together 
designated possession or some other term indicating a complex of 
legal relations. Moreover, these relations are external and dis- 
persive and mechanical; a right is a right against somebody, or 
against all the world. Possession then means merely that a person 
possesses a thing when he is able to prevent anybody else from 
getting it, that is, is exclusive. The person is conceived as a 
negative and restrictive force; and this seems to negate not only 
the idea of obligation as expressed in positive performance, but 
renders the person an abstract dispersive force which makes non- 

1A First Book of Jurisprudence. London, 1896, p. 107. 


2 Pollock and Wright, Possession in the Common Law, p. 20. But com- 
Pare Holland, Jurisprudence, pp. 190-191. 
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sense of any idea of ordered relations of persons, and so of those 
institutions of association like the family, state, etc., which the law 
is supposed to sustain. 

Possession may be regarded as biologically grounded in the per- 
son through the fact that it guarantees him life and success in 
leaving offspring.’ But this would justify individual or ‘ private’ 
possession only in a very limited degree, by no means to the extent 
that property should free offspring from the responsibility of 
effort, that is, it cannot be justified if the end is to be regarded as 
the continuity of social institutions. Possession is sometimes con- 
ceived as holding the metaphysical person together in the sense 
that it synthesizes it and gives it unity of purpose and stimulates 
effort and leads to accomplishment. But metaphysically it is 
hardly possible to assume any such isolated entity as the person of 
the law, or to draw rigid distinctions between persons in such a 
way as to set them over against each other. 

Little insight into the meaning of possession seems obtainable 
from an analysis of the isolated person, if possession is to have 
any meaning as a principle of human organization, and, while the 
analysis is imperfect, it may indicate that there is no ‘innate’ or 
‘natural’ right to possess, and perhaps also that the right to pos- 
sess cannot be based on any simple fact whether of law or tradition 
or nature or God, or any simple psychological process of feeling 
or intelligence. The basis of the right to possess is something 
larger still—something objective in a way that will justify and 
explain the claims of law or tradition or nature, something sub- 
jective in a way that will give quality to the right to possess in 
terms of feeling and intelligence. The result is that the right to 
possess cannot be deduced from the nature of the person, rather 
the person must or does in part at least get its status and character 
from the right to possess. We shall see that the ‘natural’ person 
is an abstraction; and that from any point of view involving human 
relationships the person is in every case a ‘ juristic’ person. 

With respect to a thing we remain on the ground of the reflective 
good sense of the common man as that is once more implied in 

1Cf. R. Petrucci, Les Origines Naturelles de la Propriété. Bruxelles et 
Leipzig, 1905. 
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legal language. It will not then be necessary to decide whether a 
thing is an ultimate object of cognition or an ultimate point of 
issue of an impulse. A thing, let us say, is what can be used and 
enjoyed, or controlled and disposed of. I may use a thing with 
the expectation of enjoying its qualities or results (which are still 
qualities) when taken in conjunction with the qualities of other 
things; things cannot, as instruments to our purposes, be isolated, 
perhaps even in thought. In this case my purpose would be inter- 
preted in terms of muscular reactions coupled with the expectancy 
of their issue in feeling. The muscular reactions would be quali- 
tatively indifferent in themselves, and their appeal to me would 
come from their being more or less clearly regarded as means to an 
issue which I would interpret, if I did it at all, in terms of enjoyed 
feeling. In either case the issue, whether reaction or feeling, is 
an object capable of valuation in that it is a part of an intended 
whole. So that any use of any thing implies that it is a part of a 
larger ordered whole or system. And out of connection with this 
no thing means anything. And ultimately the connection will in- 
volve persons if our point of view with reference to the situation 
is ethical or legal. Use then gets its meaning from things ordered 
in functional systems. 

Similarly with reference to things as enjoyments. I may enjoy 
the use, that is, the using, of a thing, or I may enjoy it with a view 
to its future use. I enjoy the reading of a book, or I enjoy the 
book in the expectation of reading it. But in both cases the book 
as thing means use and enjoyment, and use and enjoyment mean 
certain relations which it sustains with me through the complica- 
tion of its qualities with the qualities of other things, the situation 
becoming an ethical matter when the complication of qualities in- 
volves other persons, or when it involves myself imagined as 
occupying another stage of my own development, a relation of 
myself to myself at another time. The question as to how I may 
have got the book, etc., is a further complication of relations of a 
similar sort. That is, the economic relation is a case of the ethical. 
What appears clear here is that the meaning of use and enjoyment 
of things as the terms are employed in common language cannot 
be deduced from the abstract nature of things used nor of the 
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persons who use them, whether we state meaning in terms of 
intelligence or feeling. Rather this meaning is properly derived 
from the relations of persons to things, or as we shall put it later, 
from the relations of persons to persons as these are mediated 
through things in the synthesis of persons and things that consti- 
tutes the human order. We arrive at the same results when we 
consider things as controlled and disposed of. It is at this point 
that legal theory seems most inadequate; it seems to assume that a 
thing’s reality consists in its being held by a person who is totally 
unrelated with the rest of the universe. It is perhaps this assump- 
H tion that makes the question of ‘contract’ so very difficult and 
1 involved in legal discussions. It is abstractly conceivable that a 


i person may get some use and enjoyment out of a thing in the 

absolute vacuum to which the individualist in ethics and the jurist 
' condemns him, whether that vacuum is conceived as lying in the 
b hypothetical ether of intelligence or of feeling. But the case of 
I control and disposal is not nearly so simple. Control implies that 
| I have the power (the right would imply the legal or conventional 


Ss 


re-enforcement or limitation of the power) to modify or effect 
changes in the relations of a thing to other things or persons. The 
status of other things or persons may be for me either conscious 
or unconscious, still I must take account of them in some way, 
otherwise I could not modify their relations. Positively I am 
determining the order and reference of things to each other (and 
in this case I perhaps look upon persons as also things) and am 
considering the whole as the working out of my attitude or pur- 
pose. That is, control is the expression of my purpose in terms 
of the order in which my impulses and intentions are to be ex- 
pressed. However, this is the description of an abstract psycho- 
logical or physical process so long as no elements in the situation 
are regarded as on the same plane as my own purpose. It will 
become ethical or legal strictly only when I realize that some 
elements within the situation may compel me to defend myself as 
against, or ask my help in conjunction with, their attempts to 
reconstitute from their specific point of view the same situation of 
which I am a part. Control of a thing involves therefore either 
isolated manipulation in vacuo, which is meaningless, or the mu- 
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tuality of the power of control as shared, whether the wills or 
wishes of the persons concerned consent to it or not. And the 
ethical quality of the situation or lack of it depends on whether or 
not there is also mutuality of consent to control. There appears 
to be no thing which I may control without involving the same 
power or right in other persons. And I am moral in so far as I 
consent to intend an end mutually with others, and in so far as my 
action is adverse I am either immoral or a moral reformer. But 
action in moral reform is merely a special case of mutual consent, 
in that the consent of the whole is assumed to be obtained in 
advance of a full understanding on the part of its intelligence. 
This point I suppose the individualists state negatively when they 
say that I may control my own property as I will in so far as I do 
not interfere with the same right in others. But this proposition 
begs the whole question; the question is, what, after all, is my 
own? The restriction placed on my action by the theory when it 
says I may do what I will with my own except in so far as I do 
not interfere with the same right in others is equivalent to a nega- 
tion of the right as a peculiar appurtenance of the person, if it is 
true that possession of things sooner or later involves in every 
case my relations with other persons. The conception of persons 
and thing as separate, isolated, and external to each other makes 
any idea of ordered relation in human affairs impossible. The 
right to control of things then inheres in the order of persons who 
consent mutually, or is ‘natural’ to that order. 

The right of disposal as the right to maintain or relinquish 
possession is a case of the right to control. Whether I may con- 
vey and warrant to John Doe ‘his heirs and assigns forever’ any- 
thing of human or personal use depends on the consent of the 
order of persons, which cannot in the nature of the case relinquish 
its interest absolutely, for that order is the source and origin of 
the right to possess, in that its existence depends on the exercise 
of the right, and its essence defines the nature of the person by 
prescribing his end. Consent to individual possession of the abso- 
lute sort on the part of the social order is self-contradictory in the 
sense that it is the negation of the structure of the human order 
which alone can consent finally or possess. The right of the indi- 
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vidual to possess in terms of use and enjoyment or control and 
disposal is then delegated or permitted ; and the important question 
is as to the nature and extent of the limitations. Legal theory rec- 
ognizes the power of limitation by the ‘state’ as absolute: in the 
case of possession by the dominium eminens; in the case of per- 
haps all other rights by the ‘police’ power. But it is not quite 
clear as to just what principle is invoked by the order of persons 
operating as the ‘ state’ in these cases. I suggest that the absolute- 
ness of the right of the order of persons to restrict the right of 
the individual to possess is warranted by the fact that a degree of 
order exists; by the fact that the growth of the order implies an 
ever wider and more complex interrelation of persons and of per- 
sons with things; and by the fact that the ‘good’ of the person 
necessitates the ‘ best’ and fullest in the order of persons. 

With regard to the first point, any degree of social order that 
gets itself generally recognized implies in so far that the purposes 
of the individual have been brought into some degree of synthesis 
with the purposes of other individuals. And this means that the 
relinquishment of special and exclusive interest on the part of the 
individual is a recognition and acceptance of the larger order as 
his higher good in proportion as his intelligence is developed sym- 
metrically with his interests. Or, if the larger order is recognized 
only as a solution of a conflict of interests, that is, negatively, as 
implied in the law, the order is accepted as the arbiter of interests, 
and in so far as the order is accepted as possessing authority, is 
looked upon as the ground of interests. The existence of a given 
degree and quality of human order, then, guarantees to it the un- 
limited right to possess, and the power to delegate it to the indi- 
vidual, and the significance of possession, whether held by the 
order or by the individual, will depend on the degree and quality 
of organization. Not because of any original ‘nature’ (except in 
case the order of persons is regarded as nature) which may be 
conceived as temporally or logically prior to the rights of indi- 
viduals, but simply because of the fact that the order has a neces- 
sary derivation from the exercise of rights by individuals as these 
rights are expressed and defined through the common use of things. 
In the second place, the right to control the individual’s right to 
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possess is seen to inhere in the order of persons in the fact that 
the order through growth increases the complexity and improves 
the quality of its constituent relations. And the absoluteness of 
the right is assured just because we can place no limitations upon 
the possibilities open to realization of personal and interpersonal 
relations through growth. The individualist looks upon the human 
order as the expression of the quantitative characters of men, and 
from this viewpoint the order can be increased only by multiplica- 
tion of persons and by increase in the quantity of things, or by 
mere extension of external relations among persons and things. 

But the principle of the constitution of the social order and of 
its growth is qualitative in nature. The association of individuals 
develops in them interests and purposes which they do not have 
when withheld from association, for the simple reason that no 
individual purposes or interests have their end in the individual 
who holds them. It is true of course that these qualities rest upon 
quantitative counterparts, and that the latter can be separately 
described with some degree of success. The psychology of crowds 
affords examples of the quantitative aspects of social relations as 
expressed in the mere intensification of certain characteristic feel- 
ings. But these facts do not exhaust the possibilities of meaning- 
ful modification of character that arise from intelligent association. 
The significance of association then lies in the qualities of relations 
formed, and these qualities cannot be disposed by the negative and 
restrictive agencies of law as these agencies at present exist. Such 
qualities are positive and expansive and look outward and forward; 
they are the moral qualities properly so-called. When the shoe- 
maker sells me a pair of shoes the relations of persons and things 
involved are fairly simple. He is interested in getting as much for 
his work and as great a profit on the materials used as he can, and 
is limited only by my ability or my willingness to pay if I am the 
only customer. I want as much wear and comfort as I can get 
and at as little cost as possible. But no exchange would ever take 
place on those grounds alone. It is at this point that industrial 
relations become difficult because of the depersonalization of hu- 
man relations through the excessive multiplication of machine 
‘conveniences.’ Unless the sale is effected through some sort of 
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fusion of personal interests the relations involved are negative and 
dispersive or ‘competitive.’ But if a fusion of interests can be 
reached in which both parties are relatively satisfied, the relation 
established is one that is positive and constructive in the sense that 
it is or may be the ground upon which further and wider syntheses 
of interests may be effected. In any case the basis of the right to 
possess is discoverable neither in the shoemaker nor myself as 
isolated individuals, but in the synthesis of persons as that is set 
up through the thing involved—the shoes. The shoemaker never 
owned the shoes, for somebody sold him the leather and his interest 
extended over and fused with that of the man who wore the shoes 
and expected good wear from them. The ‘good’ shoemaker is 
therefore, in Plato’s sense, the personal instrument through which 
a fusion of interpersonal relations is established. Moreover, a 
so-called third or disinterested party must get his interest satisfied 
on the ground that shoe sales in general must be so conducted that 
all will be protected against the hyperdevelopment of particular 
interests. And it is this third party as the order of persons whose 
interests get expressed in the typical ethical judgments. Such 
judgments find their objectivity in their reference to the synthetic 
order of persons as that is mediated through the qualities of 
things. A moral judgment is, as a judgment of a court on the 
law ought to be, a ‘corporate’ judgment. A moral judgment is, 
as a legal judgment ought to be, an interpretative allusion to a 
social order, either actual or ideal ; to the actual in the more simply 
descriptive references to accepted standards, to the ideal when the 
reference is critically constitutive of new standards. The right to 
possess is then native to the system of purposes which represents 
a synthesis of interpersonal interests. This system is logically 
prior to the individual and is the origin of the authority of the 
moral law, as well as that of the civil law, over the individual. 
And it is the significance of the consciousness of this higher unity 
that determines the moral and civil quality of the individual, and 
the degree to which his action approaches consilience with this 
unity measures the morality and the ‘ patriotism’ of his action. 
The social order which has final authority is that which answers 
to our as yet unrealized purposes, and not that represented in the 
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history of custom, even if it be true that organization gets effected 
through directions established by custom. Custom sets the prob- 
lem, points to failures or successes in the past, and suggests direc- 
tions along which intelligence, superceding habit, may strike out 
new lines for the future. Intelligence is not directly concerned 
with the detail of specific acts. The latter may in the nature of 
things remain indefinitely under the motivation of habit. Their 
moral significance lies in the fact that they are or may be elements 
in the process through which intelligence draws the plan of an 
order of acts. And this whole is not a complex of factual ele- 
ments reproduced from memory merely, but it is also an imagina- 
tive construction which draws its materials largely from an zsthetic 
reinterpretation of past conditions. And in so far as the social 
order depends on possession it will require that the law which de- 
termines and limits the right to possess be formulated with respect 
not to antiquated ideas and institutions as in the case of the law 
of property as it now stands, but with respect to the ideas and 
institutions which present needs dictate shall be constructed in the 
future. The hazy history of the past as it operates in precedent 
imposes upon us the sorry necessity of decomposing the complex 
problems of life into elements simple enough to be readily disposed 
according to principles applicable if at all only in a remote age, and 
the decomposition leaves the problems mangled beyond recognition 
even by the lawyers—hence legal fictions. And these fictions, by 
the way, are more real than the supposed entities at the basis of 
the law. A difficulty between a corporation and its operatives on 
the one hand and the ‘public’ on the other is reduced to simple 
terms of John Doe and Richard Roe, while the John Doe-Richard 
Roe situation has long ago ceased to be, if it ever was, representa- 
tive of any real personal relation. Its terms are not identifiable 
with any events in the present order; and this backward reference 
to a primitive state of simplicity perpetuates antiquated methods 
of interpretation of social and personal relations. The actual 
facts of social relation are hidden behind the opacity of a form 
which is usable because it obstructs the light ; it may mean anything 
and therefore means nothing. By this method of solution a per- 
sonal relation involving justice is made a simple relation of indi- 
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vidual to individual, the standard applying to which can be only an 
empty form. The relation is then regarded as measurable, the 
individual is a quantitative unit, and the social order a mechanism. 

But while the content of a relation between persons is a matter 
of the individuals involved and of their peculiar qualities, the 
intent of the relation points outward to something larger. As 
content it involves a simple situation which is composable by a 
matching of specific points, as when in the case of litigants it is 
found that one owes the other a sum of money. So far, a com- 
plete solution is reached provided all the facts in the case are duly 
weighed. It is a case of the law and the evidence, and the appli- 
cation of ‘principles’ does not call for intelligence, since it is a 
mere matter of perceiving the applicability of a rule. But the 
intent of the relation (by which the precedent was supposed to 
have been established) carries beyond the specific elements of fact, 
and requires the consideration of circumstances within which the 
facts themselves are determined. The larger social complex within 
which a particular act occurs is in a sense a producer of the act, 
in that it might have made it otherwise than it is. The specific act 
is then referable for its meaning to its locus in an order of acts, 
the act is capable of being understood as the expression of the 
uniqueness of the individual only when referred for its moral 
quality to the social whole in which it finds its being. As the 
expression of the ‘ individual’ it is capable of complete description 
and its history may be told by reference to some previous psycho- 
logical state. It can be estimated quantitatively by a standard 
fixed in previous time; it can be ‘adjudicated’ but it cannot be 
valued. The question of its worth or worthlessness is one of its 
place in a synthesis of other acts and other persons as these are 
mediated through things and as the whole is conceived as a har- 
monious dynamic order. It is within this order that possession 
gets its meaning; possession is a function of the whole. Posses- 
sion as use and enjoyment particularizes things with reference to 
persons, when the matter is looked at from the viewpoint of indi- 
vidualistic psychology, and it is this viewpoint that gives individ- 
ualistic ethical systems. Referred to a stretched metaphysics of 
the individual, it results in the natural right and the superlative 
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dignity of the person as emphasized in rigoristic or rationalistic 
systems. But possession from the point of view of control and 
disposal under the complicated conditions of the present, which 
have grown up long after the typical ethical and legal points of 
view have been worked out, presents problems which, it is to be 
feared, are soluble by no ethical or legal standards or methods that 
now exist. 

The situation suggests two possible courses. It may be possible 
for human life to exist without standards; and if standards must 
imply fixity, the attempt would be an attractive adventure. Per- 
haps something like this is attempted in equity procedure. And 
it seems characteristic of the rough-and-ready way in which we 
pronounce simple judgments in private life. A case is settled on 
its ‘merits,’ or disposed of by reference alone to the ‘ facts,’ and 
without any reference (conscious, at least) either to rules or 
future exigencies or possible neglected interests. As a case in 
equity it is settled by the judge’s notion of moral ‘common sense’ 
which is perhaps only his own dominant prejudice. Here an act 
is regarded as not connected either with the life history of the 
agent or the wider group of acts of other persons, or with defi- 
nitely anything but a supposed quality in the act itself. This is 
illustrated by the procedure of the hedonist who would judge the 
act with respect to some feeling which is a part of the psychological 
mechanism of the act itself. In any case the act is standardized 
with reference to itself, which is to say that no standard at all is 
used. This point I suppose is meant by the usual criticism of 
such procedure as subjective, since it carries with it no point of 
community upon which there may be agreement or disagreement. 
The question is therefore not arguable, and where we have no 
ground for concerted action or thought, there rules are out of the 
question and atomism is the word with which to describe human 
affairs. But actions are properly judged with regard to the possi- 
bilities of agreement in terms of further action or thought which 
they provide; and by agreement I mean not abstract logical con- 
sistency alone, which I do mean, but also the mutuality of consent 
to act through codperative effort for the accomplishment of a 
common or reciprocal good. The ‘objectivity’ of moral judg- 
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ments, then, indicates the necessity of standards, and the question 
is as to their nature. 

The tendency of the mind to drift or lapse toward the most 
attractive or simplest idea has led to the adoption in law and 
politics of precedent as a working standard. The same force tends 
to fix precedent as ‘natural’ and necessary. Hence we eulogize 
the ‘eternal principles of justice,’ etc., and forget that justice is 
merely the right ordering of given concrete relations which mani- 
fest a constant tendency to change. Whether the change is to be 
orderly will depend on the nature of the standards by which direc- 
tion is given to it. Most of the disorder so much lamented in 
things human is due to the rigidity of laws which, because they 
will not bend, must break. There is as a consequence lawless 
action and lack of accomplishment due to uncoérdinated effort. 
If there is to be order, to say nothing of ‘progress,’ standards 
must be flexible. Control by this sort of ‘Lesbian rule’ is then 
not a rigid logical predetermination of direction, but a critical and 
codperative composition of various directions that represent dif- 
ferent elements of motivation in the order which is being estab- 
lished. This standard might be indicated as the principle of co- 
operative effort of thought and action which directs human en- 
deavor toward the mutuality of human good. While its function 
is to direct and order the moving whole, in other words to ob- 
jectify its purposes, the degree and quality of order attained at any 
moment will react on the principle and revalue it continuously by 
requiring progressive adaptation to an end which, in the nature of 
the case, is only partially understood or defined. The quality of 
the present human order presents as a problem an end which is 
only partially appreciated, but which is yet judged better than the 
present. Or, put the other way around, it pronounces adverse 
judgment on the order that is, and calls for detailed effort of 
thought and action toward its reconstitution. There will be pro- 
gressive give and take between the end as community good and the 
principle which is its instrument. The end is, let us say, a shared 
good in the form of a balanced and equitable but dynamic social 
order; the principle, a shared obligation to effort as expressed in 
mutuality of interest and codperation in action. 
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When we look at possession and property as a social function, 
as I think we must learn to do, it will appear that what is called 
control misses the point at which the endeavor of men aims. It 
seems to have the negative sense which makes legal restriction 
meaningless in that it externalizes all the agencies through which 
motives get worked out. It assumes that possession is an appurte- 
nance of the individual and that individual interests are different 
from and hostile to each other and to those of the whole, and that 
any order is an unstable balance of opposing forces. On this 
assumption the best government is the one that governs least, and 
the only function of government is to stand apart and umpire the 
game and to interfere only when methods become too raw. But 
it is difficult to see why government should not enter the game in 
a positive way, if it is to be the agency of control; it must do so 
if we are to take seriously the principle that government represents 
the will of its people. We do not will a negation in other connec- 
tions. So the two so-called principles of government contradict 
each other. If possession is to stand for positive furtherance of 
social ends, it would seem that laws governing its use and control 
should look rather to the degree to which it represents community 
of purpose, than to the degree to which it stands for individually 
determined ends. It is time to rethink the old superstition that 
the general good is served best by the ‘free hand.’ So long as we 
look upon the human order as composed of ‘ individuals’ taken as 
determined by separate and particular interests, the agencies of 
control, by which I mean those instruments through which the 
public or common will gets expressed or public purposes get formu- 
lated, can only be dispersive and separatist in their effects. And 
if we are to assume that these agencies and interests are repre- 
sented by government, then government must be defined in terms 
of sovereignty, dignity, majesty, etc., all of which it is to be feared 
mean simply force. The principle upon which government acts 
will be negative and disruptive, and as expressed in the law will 
externalize and harden into rigid mechanical forces all the agen- 
cies through which social purpose seeks to make itself effective. 
Individuality conceived as determined by the psychological and 
biological aspects of the human being—the ‘ natural person’ of the 
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law—can issue only in a mechanism and materialism with an exag- 
gerated greed for physical property. And the attempt to conceive 
the individual as a unity of any other kind, in so far as the empha- 
sis is placed upon his distinctness as is done in the legal and politi- 
cal doctrines of rights, will come to nothing else than a coarse 
materialism in which relations can have only such significance as 
is derivable from the notion of conflicting forces, and Hobbes’ 
war of all against all will be the last word of political theory. 
Emphatic assertion that individuality is a spiritual entity or a 
qualitative whole or system comes to nothing the moment the 
attempt is made to distinguish ‘private’ rights of individuals 
‘against’ each other, or against anything for that matter. And 
the attempt to make rights ‘inhere’ in the individual as ordinarily 
described is after all a denial of any real meaning in the term. A 
private right is, therefore, in connection with the individual in the 
old sense of the term, a contradiction in terms. 

This is not intended as an attack on the reality of the individual, 
nor on rights, nor private rights, nor even on the right to private 
property in material things. But a profound respect for all these 
notions leads to the question whether there is any clear significance 
that can be defined or defended for these terms as they are 
assumed in the practical relations of law and politics as these get 
expression in legislation and judicial procedure. There is no such 
thing as the ‘individual’ of the law and politics; consequently 
from that point of view no consistent account of rights or of 
human relations can be given. The question of real importance 
is, then, one of giving as clear and definite a statement of the 
meaning of individuality as is possible, one that will be consistent 
with the facts of human relations as the latter appear in their 
whole meaning. Then a question of law will not be referable to 
an act of legislation (as it perhaps rarely is in the process of 
judicial interpretation) but to a metaphysics of individuality (as 
in practice it generally has been, though to a mistaken meta- 
physics) which can justify itself to thought. That is, the question 
is not one of determining specific rights, although specific rights 
are, once we have a hold on a right principle, determinable; but 
one of the nature of individuality. And this is a question of 
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metaphysics. From this point we might begin with the proposi- 
tion that the individual is real. This means, I suppose, that some 
sort of theory of individualism is final; that there is no possibility 
of going back of the notion of individuality. But this means that 
the real is individual. Then variety of real content suggests the 
idea of degree, and with this idea applied to individuality we have 
a way out of the contradictions of ‘individualism.’ There are 
then individualities of varying degrees and the important practical 
question, particularly for legal theory, is one of defining, with such 
conciseness as is possible, the various stages and types of indi- 
viduality as they apear in the relations of human affairs. This 
process will of course imply a first agreement upon a principle, a 
fundamentum divisionss ; and this again will raise the old question 
of the ‘ principle of individuation,’ a reinterpretation of which is, 
I submit, the one necessity of legal, ethical, and political thought 
at the present time. I should not undertake to say what would 
turn out to be the final principle upon which the various types of 
individuality should properly be distinguished. It might be neces- 
sary that the principle take different forms for theoretical and for 
practical purposes; or for the different sciences that deal with 
human relations directly. I merely suggest that property consid- 
ered as the material ground of life functions and as the instrument 
of social purpose might serve some of the practical purposes of 
law and politics and possibly of ethics for the distinguishing of 
the various forms of individuality. It is clear that’ the property 
idea has been one of the larger elements in the history of the 
development of the idea of justice. And it is probably at the 
bottom of the distinction in law between the ‘natural’ and the 
‘artificial’ person. 

Proceeding from such an idea as this the question of possession 
would become one largely of determining the types of ‘person’ 
involved in a given case. The ‘natural’ person would then be the 
point of incidence of property considered as private, and the limi- 
tations of the extent of this form of property could be relatively 
easily proportioned to the value of the social functions performed 
by the individual. And the ‘trust’ idea suggests that it would be 
possible to distinguish between possessory social functions as con- 
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| trolled in use for an abstract purpose, and the same functions in 

| their point of incidence as represented in ownership. That is, it 

is possible for the instrument of a social function to be used and 

| controlled in the interest of a social purpose without being owned 

at all; which suggests that the idea of ownership may have with 

us a tremendously exaggerated importance. The various types of 

| corporate personality or ‘artificial person’ could be differentiated 

along the lines of the various uses of public property; and the 

question of ‘who owns’ the properties used and controlled in the 
interest of corporate entities would be of little or no consequence. | 

There would thus be individualities represented by the family, the 
church unit, the various social and political units, all these char- 

acterized by the diversity of relation of ‘natural’ persons entering 

into the whole; and individualities represented by corporations, 








»| 
Hi estates, masses of property, even more or less abstract groups of 
. p ‘rights,’ these characterized by various removes from incidence in 
| f natural persons. The point is that all these entities are individu- 
alities ; the ‘ juristic person’ is no less an individual, and no more 
i a fiction, than the ‘natural person.” They can all possess and 


| assume other legal relations; and the extent to which some of them 
| can enter into questionable political relations is well known. And 
| the distinctions among them might very well—I suggest it as a 
| mere practical maxim—follow the different classes of property. 
If it be objected that the determination of individuality by prop- 
erty is materialism and an ‘economic’ theory, the reply is that 
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property as the objective criterion of individuality is itself deter- 





mined as a social or interpersonal function, and avoids the mate- 
rialism involved in making the criterion of right and property the 
natural person, which can itself be determined strictly only by its 
h psychological or biological characters. The natural person is a 

low type of individual; it is the particular aspect of what is uni- 


| 
' versal in the higher individuality of an interpersonal function such 





as the family. 
On such a conception the old rigid distinction between private 


property and public property is avoided. Private property is 
sacred and inviolable, to be sure; but that does not justify the 
individualist principle that one should get what one can, nor does 
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it justify the vast masses of property which are now withheld from 
productive use to satisfy the mere whim of the individual. Public 
property is also necessary; the state is possessor of all kinds of 
things independently of the control which it exercises over all the 
property of its subjects. But between the two is a long series of 
individualities representing in their use and enjoyment and control 
of property the complexity of interpersonal functions which binds 
the mass of individuals into an organic whole. And it is these 
mediate individualities that are real, at least as real as any. If 
there are any fictitious persons they are the extremes of the series: 
the natural person and the state when regarded as ultimates. Full 
individual freedom in possession has demonstrated its own contra- 
dictoriness ; and the idea of state ownership and control is offen- 
sive to all types of mind. And the alternative is corporate owner- 
ship, or dropping the idea of ownership altogether, use and control 
by corporate individualities representing in their organization the 
major functions of human intercommunication. 

In this way can be avoided also the objectionable legal notion 
that possession is exclusive, as well also that of the negative and 
restrictive character of law. If our rights and our law must ‘con- 
trol’ and ‘restrict’ or be ‘against’ something, let them be against 
‘all the world’ as the conditions of life in the interest of human 
welfare. There can be avoided also both the hyperdevelopment 
of the individual and of the state, and we shall be rid of the 
irrational notion that the state is external to and against the indi- 
vidual—‘the man versus the state’ idea. The question with 
reference to most of our legal and political notions is, what forms 
and degrees of individuality do they respectively represent ? 

E. JorDAN. 
BuTLer COLLEGE. 


1 Holland, Jurisprudence, p. 366. 


























AN APPROACH TO IDEALISM. 


PR much emphasis perhaps is laid, in recent expositions, on 
the logical, the more strictly metaphysical and technical 
aspects of Bernard Bosanquet’s philosophy, such as its view of the 
Absolute or of the logic of the concrete universal; and too little 
has been done by commentators in the way of bringing out the 
broader, the more immediately human and richer aspect of that 
philosophy. For it is to my mind the direct human side of Bosan- 
quet, our best living exponent of idealism, that needs emphasizing 
to-day, not primarily because this side is ‘human’ or ‘ idealistic,’ 
but because possibly through this approach a great philosophy can 
be a little more widely and genuinely understood, and can, there- 
fore, a little better “help to recall and concentrate the modern 
mind out of its distraction.” And at a time when psychiatrists are 
nervously bemoaning a world hysteria, even slight aid is to be 
valued. Ultimately what ails the world is its philosophy, its ideas; 
and through philosophy its ultimate cure must come. Nor is it 
possible to say that bad philosophy died when Germany was de- 
feated. If Germany’s war psychosis was due basically to a faulty 
naturalistic metaphysic, applying the doctrine of natural selection 
to the lives of men and groups of men, then various other nations 
are not so far removed from Germany’s point of view as they 
think, save in relentlessness of logic and rigor of application. Of 
extant metaphysics, idealism is very nearly the only one which 
actually has kept itself free from the fatal error of accepting a 
scientific naturalism as a ‘pou sto,’ which thenceforth becomes 
philosophy’s point of departure, not to be gainsaid save at the risk 
of being unscientific. To-day philosophical analyses which begin 
and deal directly with human life and experience as it concretely 
is, and not as it is interpreted as being when viewed through the 
abstract conceptual glass of a naturalistic biology and psychology, 
are at a premium. 

Any approach, therefore, to a way of thought which, far from 
being abstract and supra-human, stands almost alone in beginning 
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with, and remaining faithful to, the actual life of man should be 
carefully considered. 


Idealism has many handles, many avenues of approach. It is 
possible through religion, through art, through political reflection, 
through social philosophy, through logic, through technical episte- 
mology to work into a genuine appreciation of the philosophy of 
Plato and Hegel and Bosanquet, and no way can be finally neg- 
lected. But with regard to directness and simplicity these ways 
differ. The actual world of human experience and knowledge is, 
of course, the world which philosophy attempts in some sense to 
enlighten ; and yet frequently so complex are the steps leading to 
and encompassing a philosophy that by the time a thinker has 
traveled the way, he has more or less lost contact with his starting- 
point. His philosophy then lacks directness and cogency, less 
through its own shortcomings perhaps than because of the diffi- 
culty of its attainment. 

The logical aspect of idealism, for example, is an entirely neces- 
sary part of that metaphysic; its logical spirit and technique is 
indeed, as every reader of Bosanquet knows, in one sense its very 
essence. But to stress this aspect alone, even to point out its merit 
as logic,’ is to confirm the critic in his belief that idealism is still 
a ‘ballet of bloodless categories,’ and to give the impression that 
technique in idealism is cardinal. Further, the logic of idealism 
(the logic of consisténcy and non-linear implication), regardless 
of its soundness as contrasted, say, with instrumental logic or 
realistic logic, is not the aspect of the philosophy that contrasts 
most sharply and illuminatingly with other metaphysics. A sur- 
vey of the nature and spirit and point of view of much of con- 
temporary philosophy, as Russell’s realism, conveys the idea that 
philosophical soundness and correct orientation are chiefly matters 
of a certain facility in handling categories of one sort or another. 

1 See the excellent article on Bosanquet’s Logic (Revised Ed.) by Sabine, 
entitled “ Professor Bosanquet’s Logic and the Concrete Universal,” Pur. 
Rev., Vol, XXI., pp. 546-565 (Sept., 1912). And yet Professor Sabine gives 
the impression that Bosanquet’s idealism is merely a matter of the logic of 


consistency, or perhaps better, as if the logic of consistency summed up 
Bosanquet’s philosophy. 
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Yet the fact is, as idealism should be the first to point out, and as 
it does, I think, in connection with the approach I am about to 
consider, that sound philosophical ‘orientation is obtained, not so 
much by technique or cleverness as by a serious and open-minded 
scrutiny of the length and breadth and depth of human life as it is 
lived. Much of the artificiality of philosophical writings, and 
much of the timid, over-strained, aloof, essentially sceptical spirit 
that one so often meets, are due to an early attained and altogether 
excessive preoccupation with concepts rather than with human life. 
Concepts and thinking of the best possible sort we must of course 
have, but they must be in the service of a constructive thinker 
rightly oriented to human experience and experiences. When they 
constitute a world apart from the concrete existing world, as they 
did in Scholasticism, they churn up a pottage of their own cre- 
ation, but give us little hint of the birthright of men and philoso- 
phers alike. No ingenuity, for example, can squeeze out of 
mathematico-realistic metaphysic the full concrete richness of the 
everyday life of humanity; no ingenuity in manipulating a set of 
principles can atone for the philosophical inadequacy of those 
principles. 

And to see this is not so much a matter of logic as it is of an 
active and appreciative awareness of the important things in 
human existence. It is because the great poet does not soon com- 
mit himself to a closed system of conceptions or ‘first principles’ 
that his ripe thought often exceeds in real penetration the effort of 
the metaphysician. He has analyzed and become sensitive to gen- 
uinely human actual values, where the philosopher, frequently 
misled by his immersion in scientific and logical conceptions, sees 
and interprets such values only at secondhand—through the dis- 
torting light of a particular theory.’ 

If, therefore, idealism is concrete where other current philoso- 
phies are abstract, if it can deal with and light up actual and 


1 The best example of this in philosophy (as contrasted with science, which 
necessarily uses abstract universals) is new realistic thought. It would be 
difficult to deduce from internal evidence that the new realism has anything 
to do with concrete human experience. It seems to find its substance in 
organisms, qua organisms, and an environment, gua environment, the matter 
of fact content of life being ignored. 
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specific human problems where other philosophies look ‘through a 
glass darkly,’ then the approach to it should be, in nature, as nearly 
as possible akin to the philosophy itself, i.¢., it should be direct, 
actual, a matter of living experience. As one would expect, an 
approach of this nature has been indicated by Bosanquet, and its 
importance for further and more difficult idealistic thought pointed 
out. I wish to recall briefly the chief ideas in that early and little- 
referred-to essay of Bosanquet’s, “On the True Conception of 
Another World.” * 

Bosanquet begins this essay by pointing out that Hegel’s philos- 
ophy is always and through all concerned with human experience. 
“ All appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, Hegel is faith- 
ful to the present and the concrete. In the study of his philosophy 
we are always dealing with human experience.” What is true of 
Hegel’s philosophy is, so the modern idealist believes, even more 
true of idealism to-day.* 

Now if idealism is of human experience, what is its point of 
view regarding it? How does it differ in its method of surveying 
life from other and more abstract and remote metaphysics? For 
all thought starts somehow with human experience. Idealism’s 
view of experience is not different, at the start, from the view of 
any other philosophy; it is not different from the view of the poet 
or the scientist. Idealistic thought becomes such, after proper 
development, because it discerns and pushes home the importance 
of a distinction within experience which all thought discerns as to 
fact but not as to significance. 

Bosanquet leads up to the point, in the essay in question, by 
discussing the popular conception of ‘another world,’ a world 
remote and beyond ordinary human life which it nevertheless per- 
haps doubles in a ghostly though glorified way. Now this un- 
knowable world, the transcendental realm of the ‘Infinite, the 

1 First published as “the introduction to a translation of a fragment of 
Hegel’s Aesthetic,” and later reprinted in the volume Essays and Addresses 
(Swan Sonnenschein, London, 1899). 

2 Essays and Addresses, p. 92. 

8 Due largely to idealism’s natural development, but also to the reform 
Hegel started. See Bosanquet, Distinction between Mind and its Objects, 


esp. p. 54 ff.; also Bosanquet’s article, “The History of Philosophy,” in 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
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suprasensuous, the Divine’ is, of course, an impossible one in 
philosophy, whatever its value to ordinary picture-making thought. 
It, like any similar ‘marble temple shining on a hill,’ is entirely 
antipodal to idealism, the essence of which, it is significant to 
observe, the critic nevertheless asserts it to be.1 “There is, how- 
ever, a genuine distinction between ‘this’ world and the ‘other’ 
world, which is merely parodied by the vulgar antithesis between 
natural and supernatural, finite and infinite, phenomenal and 
noumenal,” a “distinction which falls within the world which we 
know, and not between the world we know and another world we 
do not know.”? This distinction within human experience is 
simply the distinction between the world of sense, on the one 
hand, and the world of thought, and more generally the ‘ spiritual’ 
world, on the other hand.* To this latter world, or kind of experi- 
ence, its nature and its significance both in itself and as an aid to 
our understanding the philosophy of Hegel, Bosanquet devotes the 
major part of his essay. “That the world of mind, or the world 
above sense, exists as an actual or organized whole, is a truth most 
easily realized in the study of the beautiful. And to grasp this 
principle as Hegel applies it, is nothing less than to acquire a new 
contact with spiritual life. The spiritual world, which is present, 
actual, and concrete, contains much besides beauty. But to appre- 
hend one element of such a whole must of course demand a long 
step toward apprehending the rest. It is for this reason that I 
propose to explain, by prominent examples, the conception of a 
spiritual world which is present and actual, in order to make more 
conceivable Hegel’s views on the particular sphere of art. So 
closely connected, indeed, are all the embodiments of mind, his 
‘Philosophy of Fine Arts’ may be said to contain the essence of 
his entire system.” * 

1 Cf. James, Dewey, Schiller, et cetera. 

2 Bosanquet, Essays and Addresses, P. 96, p. 94. 

8No further explanation than that furnished by the rest of this article 
is perhaps necessary for this apparent identification of the thought world and 
the spiritual world. Though obviously different in important respects these 
worlds are alike in their common distinction from the sense world, and in 
their being based on what the psychologist calls “central consciousness.” 


There is of course no justification for the criticism that the idealist believes 
himself to have “ spiritualized ” the world when he has proved it “ mental.” 


4 Op. cit., p, 93. 
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I do not of course wish to reproduce here the rest of the essay, 
though in this day and generation it might be worth while. I do 
wish to indicate, following Bosanquet’s own argument, something 
of the importance of this distinction within human experience of a 
sense world and a spiritual world. ‘Something’ only, for a com- 
plete discussion would be a complete idealistic metaphysic. But to 
suggest the nature of this spiritual world, to indicate in part the 
relation it bears to the sense world—this is to start on the path of 
constructive idealism, this is to approach idealism in what seems to 
me the simplest, most direct, and possibly the most cogent way. 


If we consider any of our distinctively human spheres of ac- 
tivity, such as the world of morals, or of art, or of politics, we 
find what at first sight seems a peculiar thing, namely, that the 
objects in such a sphere, and indeed the whole sphere itself, do 
not exist, as objects in a moral realm, or a political realm, apart 
from some judging or interpretive act on the part of a mind. 
The object itself may exist as a natural matter-of-fact object, but 
not as a morai object, because morality implies and refers to some 
standard or purpose or ideal which itself is not a ‘given’ fact. 
Only in a mind where such a standard or ideal is active, can an 
object be qualified as good, honest, etc. A good deed, for exam- 
ple, is on one side or in one aspect the behavior of an organism, 
probably with regard to some other organism. But, as psychology 
itself points out, the literal and perceptible behavior involved,* as 
a fact for science to study, has nothing whatever to do with its 
moral quality, as a moralist might study it. Behavior is behavior, 
whether it be called ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ and it has its natural laws. 
The behavior as a good deed simply does not exist for the psy- 
chologist. For whom, then, does it exist? In what world are 
good deeds possible and actual? Where is the fact called a ‘ good 
deed’ (life certainly contains many such), and how does it arise? 
The answer is that a good deed, as such, exists only in the world 
of morality, in the structure of which alone it becomes ‘ good,’ in 
that ‘moral fabric’ which conscious intelligence creates and sus- 
tains as part of the total spiritual world. Not until an act (a 


1Including the ‘ possibly perceptible’ nerve currents. 
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mere brute fact stimulating a sense-organ, in one aspect) is caught 
up into that unity which we call a human moral intelligence does 
it become a fact of the spiritual world and a fact of everyday 
actual human experience in so far as such experience is in part 
spiritual and hence typically or distinctively human.” 

So could examples be multiplied. “ The unity of a Christian 
church or congregation is a governing fact of life; so is that of a 
family or a nation; so, we hope, will that of humanity come to be. 
What is this unity? Is it visible and tangible, like the unity of 
a human body? No, the unity is “ ideal’; that is, it exists in the 
medium of thought only ; it is made up of certain sentiments, pur- 
poses, and ideas. What, even of an army? Here, too, an ideal 
unity is the mainspring of action. Without mutual intelligence 
and reciprocal reliance you may have a mob, but you cannot have 
an army. But all these conditions exist and can exist in the mind 
only. An army, qua army, is not a mere fact of sense; for not 
only does it need mind to perceive it—a heap of sand does that— 
but it also needs mind to make it.”? Thus, too, in varying degree 
with any of the distinctively human spheres of interest: thought 
either ‘makes’ its object and its world, or expands and sustains a 
realm ostensibly based on the ‘given,’ as in most of the sciences. 
And these worlds from any point of view cannot be conceived as 
‘existing’ actually, although they are doubtless always potentially 
real, apart from the eliciting and sustaining power of conscious 
intelligence. The world of nature, conceived as existing apart 
from man, exhibits no morality, no literature, no religion, no 
thought or spiritual realm, in short, of any kind. Of course, if 
these thought-sustained worlds are true—in so far as they are 
proved to be true—we do not ordinarily think of them as merely 
subjective, arbitrary creations of the human mind. We welcome 
them as giving us a greater knowledge of the universe of which 
man and his works are a part. 

It is true that man’s spiritual world rests on a basis of material 
or natural fact, as the religious world with its churches, rites, etc., 
the scientist with his laboratory and instruments, the poet with his 
manuscript and pen, or, more specifically, the man with his body 


1 The world of nature as such knows no morality, as Huxley has told us. 
2 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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and nervous system, the painting with its canvas and oils, etc. But 
true also is it that we find growing upon such bases the ‘ higher,’ 
the more significant and enlightening spiritual nature of the 
church, of the scientist’s constructions, of the poem, of the man. 
And such further reality, growing out of the natural sense-world 
though it undoubtedly does, is not only that part of human experi- 
ence that is distinctive and important; it is also that ‘world’ 
wherein the very natural sense-world itself is understood and 
developed and revealed in a fuller significance than it itself, as a 
sense-world, possesses. Any instance of knowledge and experi- 
ence revealing the significance of a fact, any penetration of the 
import latent in the ‘ primrose by the river’s brim,’ any scientific 
absorption in a world suggested by, but far removed from, an 
experiment, is an illustration quite in point. 

We have, then, as a fact of human experience what are rela- 
tively two worlds, the one of ‘sense’ which is given, the other a 
spiritual world which is constructed; the latter grows out of and 
upon the former, as the former becomes more significant and com- 
plete in the latter. Strictly speaking, the world of art and beauty, 
the world of morality, the world of friendship and loyalty and 
religion would not exist except for the constructive power of 
human thought because the facts of these worlds do not exist as 
merely ‘natural’ facts; they are not ‘given’ facts. In so far as 
such worlds have an instinctive basis, they may have a sort of 
mechanical counterpart in the lives of men before men become 
self-conscious, and may even be foreshadowed in the behavior of 
certain animals. But certainly such facts, which might be called 
‘natural’ and ‘ given’ are utterly unlike the self-conscious morality, 
friendship, etc., which we find in fully developed man. And what 
even of the world of science where the facts are supposed to be 
‘given’ and natural? In what sense, save in the same potential 
sense as for the worlds of morality or literature, would the world 
of the biologist or the physicist exist were it not for the con- 
structing and sustaining power of reason?* What significance 
has a natural fact, conceived as isolated and as ‘existing alone’? 
What is a natural and given fact apart from some scientific or pre- 


1 Cf. Norman Kemp Smith, “ The Present Situation in Philosophy,” Pur. 
Rev., Vol. XXIX., pp. 1-26. 
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scientific world of intelligence? Is not the natural world simply 
a part of that wider spiritual world which includes morality, 
beauty, etc., as well as science, and which as being our total human 
experience, stands in much the same relation to the world of 
science as the world of science does to any one of its facts—giving 
it meaning, making it an actual vital factor in living human experi- 
ence? Is not the so-called natural world simply one aspect of that 
total world which we conceive as the real world and which we have 
“elicited” from (or constructed on the basis of) whatever has 
been and is presented to a reasoning mind? Why, not only logi- 
cally, but humanly, should we wrench this natural world from its 
setting within our whole concrete experience and set it up as the 
archtype of “real reality”? For are not the very “given sense- 
data” from which the scientific reason starts sense-data only ina 
world of intelligence which can so construe and interpret them? 

We are progressing with some rapidity, of course, into bitterly 
contested metaphysical ground! And the critic has long since 
accused us of subjectivism, of failing to distinguish the world of 
thought from the real world, of identifying the “knowing” and 
the “object known,” etc., etc. The critic can be answered, I be- 
lieve, and on his own technical and logical ground.? I do not care, 
however, in the present connection, to attempt any such answer. 
Rather let us go back to everyday experience where we find, as a 
fact, the two worlds. For to realize their existence, their distinct 
yet related nature; to realize the vivifying, extending, interpreting 
function which the spiritual world has with respect to the sense- 
world, in living experience and apart from further metaphysical 
interpretation ; to watch and reflect upon the transformation (not 
annihilation) which an object undergoes when caught up by reason 

1“ Knowledge starts neither from sense-data nor from general principles, 
but from the complex situation in which the human race finds itself at the 
dawn of self-consciousness.” Norman Kemp Smith, A Commentary to Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, p, xxxviii. (Quoted from Bosanquet’s Implication 
and Linear Inference, p. iv.) 

2A good recent answer, for example, to the criticism that idealism fails 
to distinguish thought and reality is found in Creighton, “Two Types of 
Idealism,” Purr. Rev., XXVI., pp. 514-536, and in Jones, “ The Basis of 
Significant Structures,” Pai. Rev., Jan. 1921, Vol. XXX., 1. It is evident, I 


think, that if the critic is wrong, it is because of his fundamental point of 
view, not because of faulty reasoning based on a true point of view. 
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into a wider and deeper context, on the transformation, too, which 
takes place in a mind or self which thus exercises reason—all this 
is to take the direct approach to idealism. ‘“‘ The mind that sees 
only color—sense or sense perception—is different from the mind 
that sees beauty, the self-conscious spirit. The latter includes the 
former, but the former does not include the latter. To the one 
the color is an ultimate fact; to the other it is an element in a 
thing of beauty. This relation prevails throughout between the 
world of sense and the world above sense.” 

I am not asking that we moon mystically over the spiritual 
world and its wonder until by auto-suggestion we believe it to be 
the ‘sole reality.’ I am asking only that in facing the questions of 
the foregoing paragraphs we do so with full recognition of certain 
facts of human experience, of the fact, for instance, that to extract 
from our world those parts obviously created by intelligence, such 
as the world of morality, would leave a human experience so muti- 
lated as not to be recognizable. I am asking that we take into 
serious consideration, when constructing a metaphysic, the actual, 
important creations of mind as these are found embodied in the 
structure of human experience. In trying to evaluate the world 
of intelligence, the philosopher can learn much from the scientist’s 
‘theory of sampling.’ Samples, while chosen at ‘random,’ must 
nevertheless be representative of the group or whole of which they 
are samples. Yet how far representative of mind and its work 
are the points at issue in such arguments as, “is the table merely 
a product of my imagination, a dream table in a very prolonged 
dream?” * or “is the tree green when the organism is absent?” 
Regardless of how these questions are answered, the answer, if 
taken as characterizing mind, would have a distressingly large 

1It is the idealist’s contention, too, as suggested above, that scientific 
constructions, though based on ‘ natural facts’ in a sense in which the world 
of morality is not based on ‘natural facts,’ are nevertheless valuable and 
significant only as an aspect of the total experience they contribute to. “In 
the theory of colors, e.g., or of sounds, the ‘dominant’ concepts are derived 
from an analysis of colors and sounds themselves—colors as such, or as 
actually seen, sounds as such, or as actually heard and it is only the ordering 
of these data in terms drawn from their own nature that gives relevance to 
the subsequent correlation of color-differences or sound differences with dif- 
ferences in the rate of vibration of some elastic medium.” Hoernlé, Studies 


in Contemporary Metaphysics, p. 145. 
2 Russell, Problems of Philosophy, p. 26. 
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‘Probable Error.’ Such logical and human minutiz, such close- 
range epistemological analyses, may be, and are, entirely neces- 
sary, but to bury ourselves in such abstractions ab initio, to forget 
to include as part of our material for philosophizing the whole 
wide and deep range of human experience is to exercise logic and 
technique only upon the trivial,—and to emerge with an attenuated 
metaphysic incapable of dealing “ with any actual human achieve- 


ae | 


ment or utterance. 


From such a broad viewpoint and by such an approach is the 
spirit of idealism best understood. And of such facts and con- 
siderations as are indicated in the foregoing is it made. The dis- 
tinction between sense and reason, admitted by all and by all too 
hastily and too superficially interpreted, is a distinction which, care- 
fully considered and pressed home, is perhaps the first step in 
idealism as understood by all genuine idealists from Plato to 
Bosanquet. The study, either in logic or in life,? of the modus 
operandi, and of the consequences to the self, of, for example, the 
transformation of a color from an ‘ ultimate fact’ into an “ element 
in a thing of beauty” is a study typical of constructive idealism— 
and of absolutism. For Bosanquet’s Absolute, at any rate, is 
found in nothing more transcendental than such a change. The 
‘click’ of a fact as it takes its place in a greater ‘world’ of 
thought and loses its (isolated) self to find its (more significant) 
self in the greater world is the sound of the Absolute—and at 
work in a pragmatic world! 

Idealism needs and uses no fixed principles or presuppositions, 
it makes no initial assumption as to the metaphysical priority of 
mind, it needs and uses no other worldly and gratuitous Absolute 
to tie together broken fragments of terrestrial thought and experi- 
ence.* Idealistic thought might perhaps, if it chose, boast of a 
technique second to none, but the beginning of wisdom is not 
found in technique. It is rather found in a recognition of the 
‘central things in life,’ a realization of what it is that intelligence 


’ 


1 See Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, p. xxxix, note 2. 

2“In logic”—e.g., in Bosanquet’s Logic and other more technical writ- 
ings; “in life,” so to speak, or from life, e¢.g., Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures, 
The Philosophical Theory of the State. 

8 See Essays in Critical Realism, p. 7. 
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is doing in history as well as in art, in science as well as in litera- 
ture, in everyday life as well as in the study. 

“The ‘things not seen,’ philosophically speaking, are no world 
of existences or of intelligences codrdinate with and severed from 
this present world. They are a value, an import, a significance, 
superadded to the phenomenal world, which thus may be said, 
though with some risk of misunderstanding, to be degraded into a 
symbol. The house, the cathedral, the judge’s robe, the general’s 
uniform, are ultimate facts for the child or the savage; but for the 
civilized man they are symbols of domestic life, of the church and 
of the state. Even where the supersensuous world has its purest 
expression, in the knowledge and will of intelligent beings, it pre- 
supposes a sensuous world as the material of ideas and of actions. 
‘This’ world and the ‘ other’ world are continuous and inseparable, 
and all men must live in some degree for both. But the completion 
of the Noumenal world, and the apprehension of its reality and 
completeness, is the task by fulfilling which humanity advances.” * 

In the foregoing I have, of course, indicated only an approach 
to idealism, not proofs. However, in so far as right orientation is 
essential to proof, or to the understanding of proof, an approach is 
of first importance for exposition of any kind. As characterizing 
a direct, relatively simple approach, the following points may serve 
as a summary of this paper: 

1. There is for reflection an important distinction within experi- 
ence, namely, a distinction between the sense-world and the 
thought or spiritual-world. 

2. The thought-world “creates” (in the sense of eliciting from 
the given and sustaining) a large part of man’s total experience. 

3. The thought-world plays an important part even in our ex- 
perience of the given natural world. 

4. To attempt to eliminate from “ real reality” the part created 
by thought would be to destroy our experience as human experi- 
ence. 

5. In evaluating metaphysically the work of thought in our 
actual world, we should consider thought in connection with its 


more important achievements as well as in less vital connections. 
Connecticut CoLecs. FRANK E. Morris. 


1 Bosanquet, Essays and Addresses, p, 98. 
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DISCUSSION. 


ROSMINI, BONATELLI, AND VARISCO, 
ON CONSCIOUSNESS. 


It is matter of interest and importance to consider the attitude of 
these three Italian philosophers on Consciousness. For consciousness 
has been the central and compelling problem of modern idealism, al- 
though some philosophers have been making a futile attempt to discard 
the name and evade the problem, by taking refuge in a certain kind of 
naturalism. 

1. Rosmini, whose intellectual lineage runs through Plato, Aquinas, 
Leibniz, Malebranche, and Kant, thinks philosophic reasoning must 
set out, not from what a man knows, but from what he knows that he 
knows—from consciousness. He says that man first observes, and 
reflects on, the fact of his consciousness ; then he observes, and reflects 
on, the fact that it was by an act of reflection that he observed the fact 
of his own consciousness. This act of reflection, says Rosmini, repre- 
sents a higher point in thought than the observed fact of conscious- 
ness. To have consciousness is to have knowledge of an act as ours. 
But Rosmini thinks we may perform an act without even having a 
consciousness of it. His use of internal observation led to his stand- 
point being one of ideological psychologism. Cognitions were to en- 
gage the attention, and be brought clearly into view. For all that, it 
must be said that Rosmini’s theory of cognition—or what he calls in- 
tellective perception—is not precise and well-defined. His theory is, 
at any rate, a less pronounced one than we find in Bonatelli and 
Varisco, for whom, however, Rosmini prepared the way by his em- 
phasis on consciousness. Rosmini says that, though every act of the 
understanding makes us know the object in which it terminates, no 
act makes us know itself. It would thus seem as if initial or purely 
intuitive knowledge were not, for him, knowledge—does not know it- 
self. But he held that the ego can be an active principle, only so far 
as it has consciousness of itself. 

2. Bonatelli, who has been especially influenced by Kant, Lotze, 
Trendelenburg, and Herbart, says he does not mean to speak merely 
of consciousness as theoretic, but, more concretely, of consciousness 
in its value and importance (La Coscienza e il Meccanesimo Interiore, 
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p. 26). He admits, however, that every theoretic activity has its root 
in consciousness, and is a form of consciousness (p. 49). He empha- 
sised the connection of consciousness with judgment—made it essen- 
tially an act of true judgment. He is no more definite and emphatic 
on this aspect than Rosmini. But the internal character of conscious- 
ness—its interiority—Bonatelli dwells upon strongly (p. 81). While 
emphasising consciousness in its moral judging—in connection with 
which he has much to say on moral liberty (p. 51 )—he also stresses the 
intellectual and the sel f-reflecting character of the act of consciousness. 
But as to judgments of worth he was greatly influenced by Lotze. He 
is critical of Rosmini’s position on the relation of feeling and being, 
but on that I do not now enter, as it would require a separate discussion 
to do it justice. Bonatelli thinks physical facts happen between things, 
not in them, whereas psychic facts happen in the subject. They are 
also through and for it, while physical happenings are not so through 
and for themselves. Sensations, feelings, desires, thought, and will, 
compose in his view the classes of psychic facts. But he does not re- 
gard consciousness as the fundamental psychic fact, of which the 
others are modifications. For all that, he gives consciousness im- 
portant enough place. For consciousness is the root of human 
thought, in his view. And there cannot be real consciousness without 
thought. This identification of the act of consciousness with the act 
of thought is supposed to render the whole cognitive process intel- 
ligible. The being of man is held to begin with consciousness. The 
facts of consciousness demand a unified subject throughout; the simple 
psychic actuality is a mode of being of the subject; but the judging 
act and the act of consciousness have this in common—that there is a 
truth of some sort which is not the creation of the subject which af- 
firms it. In the act of consciousness we always posit something, he 
maintains, distinct from the act of consciousness with which we 
apprehend it. This is in accord with Herbart, whom Bonatelli often 
follows. The act of consciousness is, to Bonatelli, perfectly transpar- 
ent to itself, and hence, known by itself, is not by anything else. The 
act of consciousness, we have seen, is just an act of knowledge, and 
we cannot know, he thinks, without knowing that we know. In the 
knowledge of formal truth, for example, there are given together 
konwledge of a fact, and the fact of our knowledge. But I cannot 
find in Bonatelli the discrimination that, while all cognition is con- 
Sciousness, it is quite another thing to say that all consciousness is 
cognition. It is one of the merits of Bonatelli’s work that he sets out 
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the phenomena of consciousness in a manner clear and precise, but | 
find it rather a drawback that consciousness is, with him, always clear- 
cut and defined, or at least far more so than it always is in experience. 

3. Varisco closely follows the representation of consciousness given 
by Bonatelli, who has been to him “a spiritual father” (Know Thyself, 
Eng. ed., p. 5). Consciousness is for Varisco always, in variety of 
degree, self-consciousness. Consciousness and self-consciousness are in 
the end unum et idem. Says Varisco,—‘ That I may know, it is neces- 
sary that I should be conscious of my consciousness, that I should know 
that I know.” “ It:follows that the act of consciousness proves the reality 
of itself and of the thinking subject: in the act of consciousness, reality 
and cognition coincide” (op. cit., p. 5). But we saw that, in the act of 
consciousness, Bonatelli posited something distinct from the appre- 
hending consciousness. And Bonatelli’s position is the sounder one, 
for if cognition is to “coincide” with reality, or be “identical” (p. 
97) with it, or be it, as Bergson says, then knowledge, in an ontological 
sense, is destroyed. Cognition is objective, means awareness of an 
object. Although his philosophy is somewhat lacking in system, 
Varisco writes well on subjects like cognition and sensation. He is 
very definite as to judgment: I cannot formulate a judgment, he 
says, without knowing the judgment which I formulate. Rosmini had 
said rather more guardedly,—“ A proposition present to my judg- 
ment may be also called a cognition, in so far as I apprehend and 
know that proposition.” Although Varisco learned from Bonatelli, 
it does not follow that Bonatelli’s position was original. Many other 
philosophers held that we cannot know without knowing that we know. 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, for example, had said,—‘“ An act of knowledge 
may be expressed by the formula J know, an act of consciousness by 
the formula J know that I know; but as it is impossible for us to 
know without at the same time knowing that we know, so it is impos- 
sible to know that we know without our actually knowing.” But 
Hamilton, Bonatelli, and Varisco, all seem to fail to recognize that 
‘I know’ and ‘I know that I know,’ are two quite distinct acts. 
And they seem to me to forget in practice that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are not always clear and complete, although Varisco admits 
that consciousness “has many degrees” (op. cit., p. 41). Knowledge, 
it must be remembered, is a thing of infinite grades or degrees, and is 
proportioned to the degree of the development of consciousness. 
Varisco, like Bonatelli, makes consciousness simply a thing of “ per- 
fect transparency.” Increasingly this seems to me inadequate. For 
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one thing, it fails to bring out that consciousness is not simply a trans- 
parent film through which reality shines, but that everywhere—espe- 
cially in the higher spheres of the spirit, such as the moral conscious- 
ness, the religious consciousness, and the ontological consciousness— 
consciousness means increased efficiency and power, even to the n™ 
degree. This efficiency of the psychic energies is what the world to- 
day especially calls for. Such efficiency or power, I think, conscious- 
ness everywhere carries, though it is not an entity; through it I am 
augmented in power, widened in range, enhanced in value; and this 
because consciousness is active, selective, and productive, not simply 
passive and transparent. When we are conscious of the power and 
originality of our actions, we are at the same time conscious that it is 
we ourselves who are acting. This consciousness of ourselves springs 
from the active, not from the receptive side of our nature. Conscious- 
ness brings contact with reality, and an order of certainty, which no 
other form of knowledge can yield. All truth and reality, and the 
opposition of I and Thou, are in consciousness given to us. The trans- 
parency of consciousness is not held by Varisco in a sense that keeps 
him from holding that consciousness is activity. But it is ‘clear’ 
and ‘explicit’ consciousness on which he dwells, while it appears to 
me that it is rather in obscure or marginal areas, or areas of primary 
awareness, that difficulties lie. 

But consciousness itself is the fundamental fact with which we are 
now concerned, and consciousness is not the ‘I,’ as with Fichte, nor 
the soul, as with Rehmke. Consciousness should not be so hyposta- 
tized, seeing that we do not know consciousness apart from objects 
of consciousness, any more than we know objects of consciousness 
apart from consciousness. This, although consciousness is in each 
individual a concrete whole. Varisco is more discriminating than 
Fichte or Rehmke here, as was also Rosmini. Varisco says (in the 
Massimi Problemi, p. 313) that the pensabili are joined to my per- 
sonal consciousness, and included in that consciousness. It is his con- 
tention that the pensabili exist and persist outside the individual con- 
sciousness, and the cognitive act does not create them, but merely 
includes them in itself. He has a profound faith in the value of the 
human consciousness, and of the human thought that gives itself to 
the knowledge of the universal being that lives in all things. Im- 
portant in itself, the problem of consciousness is also significant as 
pointing beyond itself to the problems of being and of knowledge, with 
which all these three thinkers deal, in varying degrees of fulness. 
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There is apparent an influence of Rosmini on Bonatelli in respect of the 
problem of being, and also, I think, of consciousness. The influence 
of Rosmini on Varisco is observable in respect of all three problems, 
but particularly the problem of being, in respect of which Varisco 
thinks Rosmini “ made perhaps the most important advance in modern 
philosophy.” This consisted in Rosmini’s making being intelligible by 
itself and that from which all other concepts derive their intelligibility. 
The influence of Bonatelli on Varisco has been already remarked, but 
that does not keep Varisco’s thinking from being independent, and 
wearing its own distinctive character and colour; it merely keeps it 
in a certain historical succession and continuity. The influence of 
Rosmini is clearly manifest in Varisco’s fine emphasis on the unity 
of consciousness. Says Varisco,—‘ The unity of the universe can be 
only a unity of consciousness. The only unity. which can be reconciled 
with a co-extensive multiplicity, the only one which at the same time 
implies and is implied by multiplicity, is the unity of consciousness. 
The extremely varied acts of which I become in any way aware, are 
all without exception facts of which I am aware; they are all constit- 
uents of one and the same unity of consciousness” (Know Thyself, 
Eng. ed., pp. 177-178). Rosmini, when dealing with the identity of 
being in its various modes, had already emphasised the unity of man, 
the simplicity of the human spirit. The influence of Rosmini on 
Bonatelli was not confined to particular points which I have earlier 
mentioned, but extended to many other points, although there were 
positions not a few on which he was critical of Rosmini. Even Bona- 
telli’s insistence on the transparency of thought or consciousness was 
already substantially present in Rosmini. I have thought it interesting 
and suggestive to bring these three thinkers together, for purposes of 
comparison, particularly on the important subject of consciousness. 
I have been less concerned to criticise than to expound and elucidate 
their views and relations on this topic. They do not leave us—and 
that is no small part of their merit—like certain thinkers of our time, 
with a mere generic and impersonal consciousness, but with a con- 
sciousness that is positive, individual, perfectly real. 
James Linopsay. 


IrnvVINE, SCOTLAND. 
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Geisteswissenschaften und Naturwissenschaften: Untersuchungen sur Theorie 
und Einteilung der Realwissenschaften. Von Erich Becner. Minchen 
und Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1921.—pp. xii, 335. 

This work is rather a discussion of the general principles or theory of a 
classification of the sciences than an attempt to classify them in detail. It 
is therefore a study in the theory of knowledge and does not deal with the 
traditional divisions recognized in curricula and in scientific literature, except 
as these may serve as heuristic guides. At the same time, as compared 
with such a classification as that of Rickert or Windelband, it shows a ten- 
dency to keep close to the recognized lines of division. Professor Becher 
conceives the problem in a less rigidly formal manner. Instead of trying 
to carry through a classification on a single principle, he tries to show that 
the subject may be approached from several points of view and that the 
results so obtained converge toward a single conclusion. A work so con- 
ceived perhaps lacks something of formal exactness but on the whole it 
gains more than it loses. Little is gained by pretending that results are 
more exact than the subject matter permits. Any classification of the 
sciences will encounter difficulties and the results are rather an approxima- 
tion than a definitive conclusion. Professor Becher has taken care not 
only to criticise classifications that differ from his own but also to point 
out that they are in all cases founded upon really significant aspects of the 
subject. 

Professor Becher has not undertaken a complete classification of the 
sciences. As the title indicates, his classification applies only to sciences 
which have a subject matter composed of “reals” (Realwissenschaften). 
He thus recognizes the traditional two-fold division into empirical sciences 
on the one hand and rational or ideal sciences (Jdealwissenschaften) on the 
other. The latter class is mainly represented by pure mathematics, though 
it is not identified with this exclusively. This class of sciences deals not 
with “ Sein” but with “ Sosein.” The author refers to this two-fold division 
only briefly in his introduction and then proceeds to a division of sciences 
of “ reals.” 

His thesis is that for this class of sciences the old division into physical 
and mental is still the most satisfactory. This division corresponds to that 
between natural sciences (Naturwissenschaften) and the sciences of civiliza- 
tion or cultur (Geistes- or Kulturwissenschaften). His argument follows 
three lines, the purpose being, as was said above, to show that all these 
lines converge upon the same conclusion. In any science, he maintains, 
there are three main factors: first, a subject matter composed of existing 
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objects which are to be explained ; second, methods of investigation, proof, 
and verification by which explanations are built up; and third, general 
principles of knowledge, categories or assumptions, without which explana- 
tion would be impossible. These three factors, however, are not indepen- 
dent of one another, or indeed always easy to distinguish. Methods, for 
example, must be appropriate to subject matter; objects dictate within limits 
the means by which they can be explained. Conversely the systematic ap- 
plication of a method often brings to light aspects of objects or relations 
between them which were quite unsuspected. Nevertheless the three factors 
may conveniently be distinguished and a classification of the sciences ought 
to be made with all three in view. Accordingly the author starts from the 
following definition: “A science is an objectively ordered body of prob- 
lems and of true or probable judgments, together with the investigations 
and verifications attaching to them and uniting them, referring to the same 
object or the same group of actually related objects” (p. 6). His book 
falls into three main divisions dealing respectively with the classification of 
the sciences from the point of view of subject matter, of method, and of 
the principles of knowledge. 

The first division reaffirms the proposition already laid down in the in- 
troduction, that the division of subject matter into physical and mental, if 
not wholly satisfactory, is at least less open to objection than the criticisms 
brought against it. The author canvasses the objections brought on the one 
hand by materialists who object to the recognition of mental objects and 
on the other hand by the positivists who deny a knowledge of an extra- 
mental reality. But the most serious difficulty that he has to meet is that 
which has always attended the dualistic hypothesis, the fact that large and 
important subject matters, such for example as that of physiology, cannot 
readily be divided into physical and mental and that in any case both types 
of reality seem to belong equally to a single subject matter. Like others 
who have met this difficulty, the author does not get much beyond the 
recognition that some physical sciences apparently have to allow for mental 
factors, just as all mental sciences would apparently have to allow for 
physical factors. While this is obviously a compromise with principle, he 
is probably right in holding that the broad distinction of physical and 
mental is too useful to abandon and in any case not worse than other broad 
distinctions. 

The second division, dealing with method, is naturally devoted in large 
part to an analysis and criticism of the Windelband-Rickert hypothesis of a 
classification of the sciences into generalizing or nomothetic and historical 
or individualizing (ideographic) sciences. This part of the book is useful be- 
cause it supplies references and a guide to the really large literature which 
has grown up from the discussion of this hypothesis. In principle Professor 
Becher’s chief objection is that Rickert’s argument is purely methodological, 
to the exclusion of a consideration of subject matter on the one hand and of 
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general epistemological principles on the other; it assumes a distinction be- 
tween the three factors in science which does not exist. Hence it is formal. 
The development of these criticisms is the most effective part of the book. 
Professor Becher shows that an effort to carry through Rickert’s distinction 
would imply a division of all existing disciplines which would not leave 
either history or science. For on the one hand the interest of the general- 
izing sciences in individual existences is not so incidental as Rickert as- 
sumes; the individual is not merely something which the scientific law has 
to escape from. And on the other hand it is by no means true that history 
is interested solely in individuals. It is forced to deal with masses; many of 
its objects are general rather than singular; and in practice history shows 
no disinclination to generalize if it can. In short Professor Becher urges, 
quite rightly, that the operations of generalizing and of conceiving individ- 
uality are closely related parts of the explanatory process; they are by no 
means so sharply distinguishable as Rickert’s hypothesis assumes. He is 
quite prepared to agree, however, that the hypothesis has its use as a prin- 
ciple of subdivision; certain natural sciences are relatively general and 
others relatively descriptive or ideographic, and the same is true of the 
mental sciences. Political history is more concerned with outstanding per- 
sonalities than economic history. 

On the other hand, Professor Becher’s criticism of the place of valuation 
in history (or relation to value, as Rickert calls it) is not equally happy. 
At all events the hypothesis which he offers in place of this part of Rickert’s 
theory,—that the principle of selection used in history is “magnitude of 
effect,”"—is too vague. Without a reference to values there is no historical 
measure of the magnitude of effect. No doubt the French Revolution is an 
epoch-making historical event because of the magnitude of the changes 
which it inaugurated in European civilization, but these changes are changes 
in value. There is no measure of them in terms of any sort of physical or 
mental energy. 

The third division of the book, on the principles of knowledge, begins as 
might be expected with the distinction of objective perception and intro- 
spection, on which the distinction of physical and mental science is based. 
It goes on to a discussion of objective reference and the categories of 
substance, cause, and teleology, and their use in the two kinds of science, 
and closes with a brief discussion of evolution. The final chapter of the 
book deals briefly with metaphysics, which the author conceives as the ulti- 
mate science of reality, not included in either of his two main classes. 

Georce H. Sasine. 
Tue UNIveRSITy of Missouri. 
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The Rational Good. By L. T. HopHouse. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 

1921. Pp. xxii, 237. 

It seems a most courageous thing to have done to have written a book 
with such a title as “ The Rational Good.” One wonders that the publishers 
allowed it. Rationality, as a dependable guide in human affairs, seems to 
have gone out of fashion. In individual life the instinct has been ruling 
supreme ; and the struggle of instincts for supremacy has become the absorb- 
ing indoor sport. In social life, we are now all so sophisticated that we see 
in the movements of history and in the economic and political developments 
only the play and interplay of unreasoned interests; and if there is actually 
an appearance of reasoning about certain situations or outcomes, we smile 
superiorly and say: “ Only a rationalization.” 

Mr. Hobhouse brings us back to some degree of sanity in these matters, 
The impulses and interests and all the other forces that drive for satisfac- 
tion are well enough in their way, but they are not the last word. The 
last word lies with the order or system into which they fit or do not fit. 
The real drive of life—the deep, persistent drive—is towards harmony. 
Reason is just the expression of this drive. In the degree to which we 
recognize it, we achieve a harmony of desires and efforts that is far reach- 
ing and permanent; in the degree to which we do not recognize it, our har- 
monies are built upon shifting sands. 

All this is an old story, but one which needs reissuing from the press. 
The distinctive contribution which Mr. Hobhouse’s book makes—the book 
is only a more elaborate ethical application of the views worked out in his 
Development and Purpose—is his view of Reason as a process in a world 
which is neither totally harmonious nor totally inharmonious but a harmony 
in the making. This view of a developing harmony gives Mr. Hobhouse a 
unique opportunity for criticism both of the Utilitarians and of the Ethical 
Idealists. With reference to the former, he is able to draw the distinction 
between personality as a principle of synthesis (the permanent drive to- 
wards a harmonic system) and a sum of pleasurable states. With reference 
to the latter, he is able to show a divergence in the respect that Green in- 
sists on treating the “element of pleasure in the good rather as a secondary 
consequence than as an integral and essential element.” As a matter of 
fact, according to Mr. Hobhouse, the good is nothing if it does not appeal 
to feeling. The complete harmonization of feeling and effort is the Ra- 
tional Good. In the second place, moreover, Green’s self-realization view 
seems to “ suggest too optimistic a solution of fundamental ethical difficulties. 
If indeed the social harmony were perfect, we might lay it down that the 
good of the whole would be the synthesis of the good of each member.” 
But the social harmony is not perfect, but only on the way to becoming less 
imperfect. Hence, observes Mr. Hobhouse acutely, the actual needs of the 
social order at any given time may involve the curtailment of developments 
for which a higher harmony might find a place. The service of society may 
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require the entire sacrifice of happiness or life on the part of an individual. 
To say that the individual so sacrificed realizes his own highest good in 
sacrificing himself is at best a half truth.” As a matter of fact under the 
imperfect conditions of a non-harmonious social order, it is simply the least 
bad thing for the individual. “It is his duty; and the worst thing he can 
do is to shirk his duty.” Hence there is such a thing as self-sacrifice 
which has no completely adequate compensations. “ The realization of the 
common good cannot, therefore, be regarded in an optimistic spirit as a 
simple sum of self-realizations.” 

In the end Mr. Hobhouse joins forces with the modern psychologist. 
“ Psychoanalysis tells us that the first step towards reastablishing harmony 
is to bring the hidden discrepancies to light; and that is the service which 
a sound ethical logic performs for the individual.” But in joining forces 
with the psychologist, he nevertheless reéstablishes the rule of Reason— 
Reason as the principle of harmonic system—and so points to the essentially 
philosophical impulse that is really at the basis of the modern psychologies 
of conflict and integration. 

H. A. Overstreet. 
Tue COLLEGE OF THE 
City or New York, 


Rigveda Brahmanas: The Aitareya and Kaushitaki Brahmanas of the Rig- 
veda, translated from the original Sanskrit by A. Berrrepate Keira. 
(Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 25.) Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1920.—pp. xii, 556. 

The translation of these important texts, which constitute what is un- 
doubtedly the oldest extant Indo-European prose, affords an additional 
avenue for an understanding of the mind and temper of ancient India, 
which is now ‘on the map,’ so to speak, for the student of the history of 
philosophy. These two texts, the older of which was composed not later 
than 600 B.C., antedate considerably the philosophic speculation that be- 
gins in the Upanishads and culminates in the later systematic treatises of 
the various schools of thought. There is a single reference to ‘ death 
over and over again’ as a process from which there is a way of escape; 
and ‘union with Brahman,’ mentioned once, is a germinal indication of 
what was later to become a cardinal doctrine. In the main, however, the 
texts deal with various phases of the priestly ritual and its applications. 
The story of the intended sacrifice of Sunahsepa by his father furnishes 
an interesting parallel to the Biblical story of Abraham and Isaac. The 
scholarly quality of the volume deserves high praise, and an appropriate 
external form has been provided by the able editor, Professor Lanman, 
whose Harvard Oriental Series ranks among the foremost products of 
American scholarship. 

A. V. Wittrams JACKSON. 
CotumpBia University, 
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The Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas. By Meyer Waxman. New York, 
Columbia University Press. (Columbia University Oriental Studies, vol. 
XVII), 1920.—pp. xii, 162. 

Hasdai Crescas (1340-1410) is of interest to students of philosophy for 
several reasons. With the exception of Judah Halevi of the 11th century, 
he was the only one who in mediaeval Jewry ventured to compose a systema- 
tic refutation of those Aristotelian, or alleged Aristotelian, principles upon 
which in the middle ages Arabs, Jews and Christians (the latter not be- 
fore the 13th century) based their principal arguments for the existence 
of God. Crescas furthermore is in disagreement with the intellectualism of 
his Aristotelian predecessors and refuses to see man’s salvation in the 
theoretical life. Love of God is the road to happiness, and this is not con- 
fined to the intellectual aristocracy. In the problem of the human will he 
had a leaning to determinism and thus had no difficulty in defending God's 
foreknowledge. Finally it would seem that Spinoza was influenced to some 
extent by certain ideas of Crescas which he found suggestive. Joel's essay 
on Crescas is so far the most important. 

The book under review which has grown out of a doctor’s dissertation 
at Columbia University, undertakes to treat the philosophy of Crescas anew. 
The author takes the word philosophy in the narrow sense and leaves out of 
consideration those parts of Crescas’s work, the “Or Adonai” (Light of 
the Lord), which are concerned with Jewish dogmatics or theology. This 
restriction may give the reader, who is not conversant with these things, 
a false impression of Crescas’s chief interest, which was not primarily sci- 
entific, but theological and dogmatic. The picture of Crescas is well-known 
to those interested in the subject, and the present work does not introduce 
any revolutionary ideas, which is a merit. The author has done a good deal 
of reading in Jewish philosophy and in Aristotle. Knowing Hebrew well 
he went to the original sources, and intending his work to be a monograph 
on Crescas, he gives the arguments of the latter at greater length than did 
Joel. Also he takes care to give Crescas his place in Jewish philosophy by 
comparing his views with those of the other Jewish philosophers, especially 
Maimonides and Gersonides. Wherever there is an opportunity the author 
discusses the resemblances and differences between some of Spinoza’s doc- 
trines and those of Crescas. The book is thus both useful and meritorious. 
Unfortunately it leaves a good deal to be desired in point of style (grammar 
and diction) and clearness of exposition. 

It seems very doubtful in my mind whether there is any originality in 
Crescas’s suggestion (p. 53) that a finite force in a corporeal substance 
might be capable of causing motion of infinite duration. I find a similar 
suggestion in Thomas Aquinas's Summa Contra Gentiles, I, ch. 20, 8% 
“ Quarta objectio est de hoc, quod non videtur esse necessarium, quod illud 
quod movet tempore infinito, habeat potentiam infinitam in illis 
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moventibus quae movendo non alterantur; quia talis motus nihil consumit 
de potentia eorum: unde non minori tempore movere possunt, postquam 
aliquo tempore moverunt, quam ante; sicut solis virtus finita est, et quia in 
agendo eius virtus activa non minuitur, infinito tempore potest agere in 
haec inferiora secundum naturam.” The arguments quoted from Averroes 
in the same chapter are also interesting in this connection as indicating that 
they discussed the question on all sides, and the final outcome was a matter 
of opinion rather than of originality. 

The latter part of note 157, on p. 99 seems to me to base a comment of 
doubtful logic on a corrupt reading. Assuming that Crescas does read 
“matter” instead of “sense,” as Gersonides has it, it would have nothing 
to do with matter as the principle of individuation, for the matter which 
individuates is that of the object and not of the subject. And in so far as 
it may be said that matter can only be perceived by matter, this is indicated 
alike in Crescas and Gersonides when they speak of a “hylean power.” 
To call this hylean power, matter and imagination makes no sense. The 
truth is that the reading in Crescas is corrupt, and should read “sense” 
instead of “matter.” In the Ferrara edition the reading is “ hachom.,” 
which looks like an abbreviation of “hachomer” = matter. It is really a 
corruption for “ hachush ” = sense, as in note 172 on p. 108 of Dr. Wax- 
man’s book, where sense and imagination are similarly joined, as being the 
sources of our knowledge. 

Isaac Husixk. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Dodi Ve-Nechdi (Uncle and Nephew), the Work of Berachya Hanakdan. 
By HerMann Gotitancz. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1920.—~ 
pp. xxii, 161 (English part), 59 (Hebrew part). 

The work before us is of slight or no interest to the student of medieval 
philosophy, but it has its value for the historian of mediaeval science. The 
basis of the book is the “ Quaestiones Naturales” of Adelard of Bath, 
who lived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and was among the first 
scholastic writers who drew his information from Arab sources. Berachya 
ben Natronai Hanakdan, a Jew who lived in England or France in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, made a Hebrew adaptation of Adelard’s work 
for the benefit of Jewish readers. 

Prof. Gollancz, the editor of the work, includes in the volume under re- 
view, an English translation made by himself of the original Latin of the 
Quaestiones, two Hebrew versions of Berachya’s adaptation in the Hebrew 
text and English translations of the Hebrew texts. All this is preceded 
by an introduction, which discusses in a general way the relation of the 
Hebrew to the Latin, gives a description of the Hebrew MSS. used by the 
editor, and calls attention to some peculiarities of style and vocabulary of 
the Hebrew adapter or translator. There are 76 questions in the “ Quaes- 
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tiones,” of which the following are specimens: “ Why do not plants spring 
from water, air or fire as they do from earth?” ; “ Why do some animals 
ruminate and others not?” ;“ Why do some animals see more clearly by 
night than by day?” ;“ Why men of good abilities have weak memories, 
and the converse?” ; “ How is it that sound is its passage makes its way 
through any obstacle whatever?” ;“ Why the fingers are of unequal 
length?” ; “ How the globe is supported in the middle of the air?” ; “If a 
hole were made straight through the earth in what direction would a stone 
project into it fall? ”, and so on, and so on. 

I have not thought it worth while to read the book through, but a glance 
at some of the answers to the questions seems to indicate that the ideas 
with which Adelard operates are those Greek notions which are familiar to 
us from Aristotle and Galen, such as the four elements, the four primary 
qualities, the four humors of which human and animal bodies are composed, 
etc., etc. The editor and translator deserves credit for having gone to the 
trouble of translating and editing these inaccessible texts, which may mean 
more to the historian of medizval scientific notions than to the student of 
philosophy, medizval or otherwise. 

Isaac Husik,. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


An Analysis of Certain Theories of Truth. By Georce Boas. Berkeley, 
California, University of California Publications in Philosophy, 1921, 
Vol. 2, No. 6, pp. 187-290. 

This essay offers a critical analysis of the theories implied in certain 
typical attitudes toward truth. Although these theories have been only 
incompletely formulated historically, they are here rounded out into systems 
of theoretical import with their presuppositions and implications clearly 
set forth. The author groups the theories under discussion as subjective 
theories of truth, relational theories and voluntaristic theories. Under the 
first head, he discusses logical hedonism and the view of truth as “ the 
irresistible”; under the second, the correspondence theory of truth, truth as 
formal consistency, and truth as coherence in a “ significant whole”; and 
under the final head, he presents the voluntaristic views of a group of 
thinkers, chief among whom are Royce and Dewey. In estimating these 
respective theories, the author assumes the validity of four criteria: a satis- 
factory theory of truth must be self-critical; it must not presuppose any 
specific metaphysics, psychology or epistemology (although it must ‘pre- 
suppose ordinary logic’); it must account for falsity; and it must be such 
that it can be applied. In his treatment of an admittedly difficult problem 
(for the problem of truth is certainly that) and in his interweaving of 
exposition and critical argument, Mr. Boas displays considerable mastery 
and acumen. The subjective theories of truth are rejected, broadly speaking, 
because they presuppose a sensationalistic psychology and an affective theory 
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of mind. The views that consider truth as determined by a relation meet 
the same fate; they are discarded for various reasons, chief among them 
being that each theory is discovered to be based upon its own peculiar inter- 
pretation of relations. The voluntaristic theory of truth, however, is ac- 
cepted and defended by the author. It is called “ voluntaristic” apparently 
because it describes knowledge as selective and as involving so many plans 
of action, while the truth or falsity of knowledge is tested by its successful 
application in practice. “Of all the countless things that can be said 
about truth, there is one thing in particular that we want when we ask, 
‘What is truth?’ It is the assumption of this essay that this thing is 
information not so much about the metaphysical status of truth but about 
its behavior in daily life. ... We want a statement in empirical terms of 
its habitat and genesis and, since it is a norm of knowledge, we want it to 
be a norm which we can apply” (p. 258). Applicability is put before every- 
thing else as a requirement of truth; and it is the voluntaristic theory, 
which not only meets this requirement most satisfactorily, but also ‘ justi- 
fies’ the assumption earlier in the essay of the validity of the other criteria 
by showing that they conduce to make the meaning of truth clear and 
practical. 

All knowledge, according to this theory, consists in the interpretation of 
‘signs.’ Signs are “anything which has meaning.” These signs differ 
from each other in structure; thus both “red” and “red is a color” are 
signs, but the former loses all meaning when considered in isolation, while 
the latter has some meaning as long as the copula is known. The latter 
class of signs are the only objects of knowledge (p. 2690). All knowledge, 
both theoretical (descriptive) and practical, proceeds by experimentation 
with these signs, by interpreting them in terms of our particular interests 
and by using them as guides to action. Whatever is certain in knowledge 
is simply what has so far stood every test that we can devise for it. 

The attempt to develop such an experimental theory of truth, which at 
the same time rejects immediate knowledge as a criterion and places the 
claims of logic over those of psychologism, is certainly worth while—if only 
as an experiment. And acknowledgment of its worth as an experiment is 
presumably all that Mr. Boas would ask for his theory. To those, how- 
ever, like the present reviewer, who cannot accept his estimate of truth as a 
mere function of ‘knowledge-getting’ or his account of knowledge as the 
progressive interpretation of our particular interests through experiment, the 
voluntaristic theory must ultimately seem to fail because of its denial of 
the absolute and apodictic character of truth as a principle. 

Marre Cottins SwasBey. 


Houston, Texas. 
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Space, Time and Gravitation. An Outline of the General Relativity Theory, 
By A. S. Eppinctron. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, second 
impression, 1921.—pp. viii, 220. 

The “ Preface” and “ Prologue” of Professor Eddington’s book furnish 
an admirable summary of the ‘popular’ accounts of Einstein’s work, so 
that the layman might begin to wonder what more there could possibly be 
to write about. One soon finds, however, that in comparison with this 
volume, the ordinary expositions suffer from over-clearness ; that they cover 
up or pass over many essential features of the Theory because, presumably, 
the writers doubt the ability of their readers to comprehend more than a 
modicum of the results achieved. 

Professor Eddington, wisely, it seems to the reviewer, takes a different at- 
titude ; he is more interested in provoking thought than in simplification of 
explanation. The unscientifically trained reader will at least learn a healthy 
respect for the difficulties involved in the details of modern physical explana- 
tion, and a new conception of the magnitude of Einstein's work. Besides 
being as complete an account as could well be made at the present stage in 
the development of the consequences of the Theory though not, perhaps, as 
unequivocal on some points as might be desired, and with some rather 
technical terminology left unexplained for the average reader, the book 
contains many interesting remarks of an extra-scientific character. It is 
pointed out that the Relativity Theory not only satisfies the usual require- 
ments of economy of thought and range of application, but also reveals a 
host of unconscious assumptions implied in earlier theories. “ Certain hy- 
potheses enter into all physical descriptions and theories hitherto current, 
dating back in some cases for 2000 years, in other cases for 200 years. It 
can now be proved that these hypotheses have nothing to do with any 
phenomena yet observed, and de not afford explanations of any known fact. 
This is surely a discovery of the greatest importance—quite apart from any 
question as to whether the hypotheses are actually wrong” (p. 29). 

Perhaps not all physicists will accept the author’s view that geometrical 
principles are more fundamental than physical particles; that the latter are 
not fundamental in the sense that they have no meaning in themselves but 
must be thought of in connection with their respective ‘fields.’ “It is all 
a tangle of relations; physical theory starts with the simplest constituents, 
philosophical theory with the most familiar constituents. They may reach 
the same goal; but their methods are often incompatible” (p. 166). As an 
example of the above proposition Professor Eddington might have cited 
the fact that Kant long ago taught that space and time are only subjective 
ways of looking at things and not independent entities in the world outside 
us as some would have us believe. This is of course also an implicit con- 
clusion of Einstein’s, though based upon quite different considerations from 
those of Kant. The doubt which arises in our minds as to the sufficiency 
of formal, i.c., geometrical, quantities to satisfy the demands of physical 
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knowledge, the author considers baseless; “ Distinction of form is the only 
distinction that physics can recognize; and distinction of individuality, if it 
has any meaning at all, has no bearing on physical manifestations” (p. 175). 

The last chapter of the book, “On the Nature of Things,” contains much 
of a semi-philosophical nature, intended rather to stimulate reflection than to 
present any definite conclusions of the author. (There is also an appendix 
containing some brief mathematical notes and a historical note. Written 
in a lively style, and containing so many interesting suggestions, the book 
is only the more valuable because it does not leave the reader certain that 
he fully understands Einstein’s great achievement. And after all, this is 
only fair; whereas the popular expositors often create the impression that 
they, at least, understand the Theory fully, the reader of Professor Edding- 
ton’s work will learn that not even the initiated are yet in a position to 
estimate its real significance for science and philosophy. There are many 
details yet to be threshed out, and extensions or modifications to be initiated, 
before a complete estimate of results can be made. One thing, however, 
is fairly certain, namely, that there is an objective order of events in the 
world outside us, which, while independent in a sense of purely subjective 
factors, nevertheless reflects the presence of a rational principle in the 
objective universe. 

H. R. Smart. 


CorNeELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 


Arabic Thought and its Place in History. By De Lacy O’Leary. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922.—pp. viii, 320. 

The Political Theory of Dante Alighieri. By Joun JosepH Rovpreckt. 
Washington, Catholic University of America, 192I.—pp. 156. 

Philosophy in the Development of Law. The Modern Legal Philosophy 
Series, vol. XIII. By Prerre pe Tourtouton. Translated by MarTHA 
McC. Reap. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. Ixii, 654. 

The Origin of Letters and Numerals. According to the Sefer Yetzirah. 
By Puineas Morpett. Philadelphia, Phineas Mordell, 1922.—pp. 72. 

The Reconstruction of Religion. A Sociological View. By CHartes A. 
Ettwoop. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xviii, 324. 

The Theory of Mind as Pure Act. By Giovanni Gentite. Translated 
from the third edition with an introduction, by H. Witpon Carr. Lon- 
don, Macmillan and Company, 1922.—pp. xxviii, 280. 

A Faith That Enquires. The Gifford Lectures, 1920-1921. By Sm Henry 
Jones. London, Macmillan and Company, 1922.—pp. x, 362. 

Benedetto Croce. An Introduction to his Philosophy. By RarragELio 
Piccout. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922.—pp. xiv, 316. 

The New Idealism. By May Stnctatmr. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922.—pp. xviii, 334. 
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ZEsthetic. As Science of Expression and General Linguistic. Translated 
from the Italian of Benepetto Croce by Douctass AINSLEE. Second 
Edition. London, Macmillan and Co., 1922.—pp. xxxii, 504. 

The Distichs of Cato. A Famous Medieval Textbook. Translated from 
the Latin, with introductory sketch, By Waytanp JoHNson CHasg. 
(Being No. 7 of the University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History). Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1922.—pp. 44, 

Evolutionary Naturalism. By Roy Woop Setrars. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1922.—pp. xiv, 350. 

Modernism in Religion. By J. Macsripe Sterrett. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922.—pp. xviii, 188. 

The Modern Idea of the State. By H. Krazsse. Authorized translation 
with an Introduction by Georce H. Sasine and WALTER J. SHEPARD. New 
York, D. Appleton and Co., 1922.—pp. Ixxxiv, 282. 

A Handbook of Ethical Theory. By Grorce Stuart FuLiterton. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1922.—pp. xii, 380. 

English and American Philosophy Since 1800. A Critical Survey. By 
ArtTHuR Kenyon Rocers. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.— 
pp. xvi, 468. 

The Quest of the Historical Jesus. A Critical Study of its Progress from 
Reimarus to Wrede. By Apert ScHweitzEr. Translated by W. Mont- 
gomery, with a Preface by F. C. Burkitt. Second English Edition. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. x, 410. 

La Légende Socratique et les Sources de Platon. Par Eugéne Dupréel. 
sruxelles, Les Editions Robert Sand, 1922.—pp. 452. 

L’Art et La Morale. Par Cartes Lato. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 
viii, 184. 

La Religion et La Foi. Par Henri Deracrorx. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922— 
pp. xii, 462. 

Les Pensées de Marc-Auréle. Traduction par A. P. Lemercter. Nouvelle 
Edition. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. xxiv, 192. 

Etudes de Philosophie Medievale. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
de L’Université de Strasbourg, No. 3.) Par Etienne Gilson. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1922.—pp. viii, 293. 

Oeuvres de Maine de Biran. Tome II, Influence de l’'Habitude sur la 
Faculté de Penser. Accompagnées de Notes et d’'appendices. Par Prerre 
TIsSERAND. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. xxiv, 192. 

Etudes de Morale Positive. Tomes 1 & II. Par Gustave Bexor. Deux- 
iéme Edition. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1921.—pp. xx, 292; iv, 288. 

Un Romantisme Utilitaire. Etude sur le mouvement pragmatiste. Tome 
III, Le pragmatisme religieux chez William James et les Catholiques 
modernes. Par Rene Berrueror. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 428 

Aristote. Par Cuarites Lato. Paris, Paul Mellottée, 1922—pp. 160. 

Explorations dans 'Ultra-Ether de [' Univers, et les anomalies des Théor- 
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jes d’Einstein. Par Stéfan Christesco. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 
440. 

Immanuel Kants Leben. Dargestellt von Kart VortAnper. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner. 1921.—pp. xii, 224. 

Franz Brentano—Vom Ursprung Sittlicher Erkenntnis. Herausgegeben 
und eingeleitet von Oskar Kraus. Zewite Auflage. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1921.—pp. xvi, 108. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Einige Vorlesungen iiber die Bestimmung des 
Gelehrten. Neu herausgegeben von Fritz Menpicus. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1922.—pp. 62. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urteile des Publi- 
kums iiber die Franzdsiche Revolution. Herausgegeben von REINHARD 
Srrecker. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. xii, 256. 

Gedanken iiber das Denken. Von M. Encex. Berlin, Leonhard Simion Nf., 
1922.—pp. 74. 

Goethes Philosophie aus Seinen Werken. UHerausgegeben von Max Hey- 
NACHER. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. cxxxii, 320. 
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[ApereviATIONs.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
we Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte des 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. =m 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Szi- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog. 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mbt. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Nito-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
Z Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fir wissenschaftliche Philosophie; 
id. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift far Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z.f. 
Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. Abitl: 
Zeitschrift far Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. } 


Are There Any Sensations? R. M. Ocpoen. Am. J. Ps., XXXIII, 2, pp. 

247-254. 

Are we not ready to dispense with the element of sensation in systematic 
psychology? Several lines of argument suggested by the present trend of 
psychological investigation lead to such a conclusion. The first is modern 
phenomenology; the second is the attack of behaviorism on conscious enti- 
ties; and the third is the newer views of neurologists like Henry Head. 

I. Hans Henning insists that “the complications and structure of expe- 
rience cannot be analyzed into simple qualitative elements and thus built up 
by joining one to another, but that one must work constantly with psy- 
chical forms (Gestalten).” (The investigation of these formulated struc- 
tures has led to a conception of psychological integration, the elemental 
constituents of which are not psychical entities but aspects of an attributive 
order. 

Even the earlier introspectionists were loth to admit that consciousness 
could be analyzed into so many entities, joined like the parts of a jig-saw 
puzzle. Furthermore, the doctrine of mental chemistry has never been 
satisfying because we can never carry over from one science to another the 
precise point of view or the existential data and technique of observation. 
Titchener has pointed out that the sensation of system probably never 
stands before us under a single comprehensive determination, but that it is 
rather a logical resultant of many observations. 

Since Titchener wrote this the investigation of the psychological nature 
of perception has shown that perception is not an aggregate of sensory 
elements, but an integrated unit, which upon analysis is reduced to a number 
of attributive aspects, rather than to a number of conscious particles. lf 
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this be true, the elemental sensation can be experienced only under a deter- 
mination of perception; and, so far as it can be perceived at all, it is a 
percept. 

To be sure, the perceptual patterns from which we derive our awareness 
of objects are not all of equal simplicity. In each case the unit of sensory 
experience remains an abstraction of certain attributes which integrate to 
form a conscious quale, and this quale is as genuine an element of expe- 
rience as any other. It therefore appears that the primary integration of 
attributes which determines the original units of sensory experience may 
embrace either more or less than the full complement which has been log- 
ically assumed to define the sensation. 

II. Behaviorism has helped to weaken the position of the conscious ele- 
ment by the destructive criticism it has leveled against the older notions of 
conscious processes. 

The behaviorist has, thus far, failed to control the mediation between 
stimulus and response, that is, to attain “a more complete knowledge and 
control of the entire psycho-physical situation.’ Here psychological inte- 
gration promises him great help in securing such ‘knowledge and control.’ 
It would also aid the behaviorist greatly in his difficult task of gaining 
exact knowledge as to the nature of the stimulus. 

III. Head maintains that “integration occurs as impulses pass from the 
periphery toward the higher centers; the change (being) a constant one 
from a complex to a simpler and more specific grouping,” so that “ sensa- 
tion, the final end of the process, assumes forms simpler than any sensory 
impulses.” This view invites us to question the validity of sensation as 
we have been wont to conceive it. 

Head’s reference of affection to the optic thalamus suggests that affec- 
tion may be regarded as a phenomenon of physiological integration. Per- 
haps, then, the problems of affection and of image would be less difficult 
if we limited our investigations to their phenomenological make-up as 
integrations of attributes. 

In fine, if we take the perceptual pattern as our basis of analysis and 
study its attributive aspects under conditions which we can control, it may 
be that the varied integrations of these attributes will reveal to us the 
fundamental pattern underlying all experience. Here we shall be dealing 
with the only elements of mind that are capable of treatment in isolation 
one from another, and at the same time in intimate dependence upon phys- 
ical conditions that can be exactly measured. Here may be a common 
meeting ground between the investigator who limits himself to the tangible 
data of the physical universe and the investigator who is restricted to the 
phenomena of consciousness. 

Epcar H. HEnperson. 
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Prolegomena to Psychology*| Wut1am McDovucatt. Psych. Rev., XXIX, 

I, pp. I-43. 

Psychology is, or aspires to become, a science. Its aim is to render our 
knowledge of human nature more exact and more systematic, in order that 
we may control ourselves more wisely and influence others more effectively. 
The psychologist must study animal behavior, and in doing so, he necessarily 
enters the field of the zodlogist. But he studies animals in order to gain 
insight into the problems of human nature. 

With anthropology, on the other hand, psychology is also closely allied; 
but it is distinguished from this more general science by the fact that it is 
concerned with man, not as one animal species among others, but in his 
distinctively human (i.¢., mental) aspect. However, the definition of psy- 
chology as the ‘science of mind’ is not adequate, because (1) ‘mind’ is a 
vague term; (2) there are other sciences of mind—such as logic, meta- 
physic, epistemology, theology; and (3) it is impossible to distinguish clearly 
between budy and mind and the manifestations of mind in and through 
the bedy. 

The psychologist should employ three distinct but supplementary methods 
of systematic observation of human nature, namely, (1) experimental intro- 
spection, which, in spite of its obvious limitations and difficulties, has raised 
psychological science to the descriptive classificatory stage; (2) observa- 
ticn of the conditions or occasions of experience, by means of which it is 
possible to raise to the explanatory stage the purely descriptive psychology 
attainable by introspection alone; (3) observation of modes of behavior 
as expressions of experiences, which makes it possible to formulate a 
number of general rules, stating the correlation or conjunction of types of 
experience with types of bodily expression or behavior. 

Stimulated by the progress and development of the other natural sciences, 
psychology has tended more and more to differentiate its methods from the 
literary and traditional treatment of human nature and experience, and to 
establish itself as a science in its own right. By the end of the toth cen- 
tury, this tendency became so pronounced and the artificial character of 
the new science was carried so far by some of its exponents that their 
writings seemed to have no bearing upon practical life. Then came a reac- 
tion on the part of those who saw that the true purpose of psychology is 
the improvement of our understanding, and therefore of our control, of 
human experience and behavior. 

What is to be our attitude toward hypotheses in psychology? Some 
would proscribe from all science. This is mere ignorance and pedantry. 
The important thing to remember is that hypotheses must continually 
justify themselves by successful working and must be modified or aban- 


1 The opening chapter of a forthcoming volume entitled “ A General Intro- 
duction to Psychology.” 
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doned at need. The mischief of it is that almost all psychologists make use 
of hypotheses based upon tradition or authority; worse still, some hold to 
their theories dogmatically, and look with scorn upon all other types of 
psychology. 

From ancient times there have been two rival camps of psychologic 
thought: The one, ‘faculty psychology,’ which in the nineteenth century 
received a new lease of life in the modified form of phrenology, and which 
has since been discredited; the other, the ‘theory of ideas,’ first clearly 
enunciated by Plato, later modified, materialized and developed by Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Herbart, et al. In the interest of clear thinking, ‘ideas’ 
and the confusing fictions which they have engendered, should be sternly 
banished to the psychological museums. ‘Consciousness’ is another word 
which has wrought havoc in our thinking. ‘Consciousness psychology’ is 
purely fictitious and fallacious, because based upon an illusion. No more 
satisfactory is the present-day ‘neo-realism ’—the very latest form of ma- 
terialism. 

A distinctive characteristic of modern psychology is the influence exerted 
upon it by physiology. This translation of psychology into terms of brain 
mechanism has become more and more persuasive since the days of Des- 
cartes’ ‘reflex action.’ Today, the young student of psychology is told to 
discard the terms ‘memory’ and ‘habit,’ and in their stead to regard ‘con- 
ditioned reflexes’ as the key to most of the riddles of the universe, or at 
least as the master-key of human fate! The most extreme protagonists of 
this view (for example, John B. Watson) confidently declare that ‘ expe- 
rience’ is a mere illusion about which we can know nothing, and that be- 
havior is merely a sequence of reflex actions mechanically determined. 

The fundamental assumption of the mechanistic psychologies (behavior- 
ism, sensationism, associationism, presentationism) is that the mechanic de- 
scription of the world is in principle correct and all-sufficient. Although 
this assumption has been very often and very confidently made, its validity 
appears more doubtful now than it did a generation ago. It is therefore 
surely premature, to say the least, to assume that human nature and human 
action can be adequately explained or described in terms of the categories 
of physical science. 

In the present state of science, it is not profitable to substitute the * brain’ 
for the ‘mind,’ as the mechanistic psychologists seek to do. The ‘mind’ 
of the individual organism is that which expresses itself in his experience 
and in his behavior. The structure of the mind is a conceptual system 
that we have to build up by inference from the data of the two orders— 
facts of behavior and facts of introspection. 

Let the psychologist make the fullest possible use of other sciences, but 
let him not capitulate to the unjustified demand that his science shall 
abdicate in favor of a mechanistic physiology. 

L. S. CRawrorp, 
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Ethics and Logic. N. BoarpMan. Int. J. E.. XXXII, 3, pp. 264-271. 

The ethical and the logical aspects of intelligence, while abstractly isolable, 
are necessarily complementary in any concrete experience. The solution 
of the antithesis between practicality and ideality, or between conservatism 
and radicalism, is to be found in neither an “ empty” logic nor in a “ blind” 
ethics, but in a synthesis of the two. A conscienceless intellect is as incom- 
plete and as irrational as an unintelligent conscience. The field of ethics is 
always that of a problematical situation, involving social, not merely logical, 
adjustment. Ethical ideals must, however, never be abstracted from a 
specific logical situation but must always be determined in reference to that 
situation. 

In an organized experience, ethics and logic imply each other. To 
maintain the proper relation of the two is “a persistent problem of Phil- 
An abstract 


, 


osophy, of Sociology and of Education, yes, and of History.’ 
use of either prevents progress, is “one of the prime causes of war,” and 
leads to crime and other unsocial acts. 

E. E. CouGHuiiy. 


Le Temps et La Causalité. L. Brunscuvrec. Rev. de Mét., XXIX, 1, pp. 

I-33. 

This article, an extract from a work soon to be published under the title, 
L’Expérience humaine et la causalité physique, confines itself to the rela- 
tionship of time and causality. For Descartes time was a dimension on the 
same plane with the dimensions of space. For Newton it had a double aspect, 
just as space had: it was absolute from the point of view of God; but for 
human experience it remained hopelessly relative. Locke endeavored to 
secure the reality of time by basing it upon the succession of inner states 
of consciousness; but Leibnitz pointed out that such a basis was too sub- 
jective for the stability of science. In spite of Kant’s abstract treatment of 
space and time as pure forms, it was Kant himself who suggested, in the 
Second Analogy of Experience, the intimate relation of time and causality. 
There is a necessary order of before and after in time, which is a quality 
more essential than its flow. This necessary order makes the temporal re- 
lation a causal one. The application of the principle of causality does not 
depend, therefore, upon past experience and fail of application to the 
future, just because it is the structure of time, the order of its content, 
that is important. Time and causality are conceptions inextricable the one 
from the other; and neither conception can be abstracted from the whole 
mass of concrete filling. 

A. H. Youns. 
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Religion’s Place in Securing a Better World-Order. James H. Turrs. 

Journal of Religion, II, 2, pp. 113-128. 

Is religion needed as science, sociology, and political economy are needed 
in the task of securing a better world-order? (The question is pertinent. 
Every great religion has been a call to righteousness and peace. Christianity 
especially has identified love for fellow men with the love and worship of 
God. Christianity is, nominally at least, the religion of Europe. How is it 
possible to reconcile recent European conditions with the teaching of 
Christianity? If no reconciliation can be made, does it not appear that al- 
though there has been a Christian Church in Europe for more than two 
thousand years, the influence of Christianity has been negligible? 

It may be that the actual teachings of Christ never have been put into 
practice, that our so-called Christian Church is an outgrowth of Greek and 
Roman civilization. It may be that religion is a force in human life, but 
not strong enough to prevail against the other forces which do not make 
for righteousness. 

Now religion seeks to transform society as well as to save souls. Individ- 
ual and social religion share together the bold assertion of faith. Though 
scientific study of human nature shows that man is weak and self-seeking, 
and though inferences from data indicate that evil never can be eliminated 
from human life, faith attacks the very premises from which these conclu- 
sions are drawn, believes in God and in the goodness of mankind. 

Faith in human nature would bring order into the chaos of present 
society. Without such a faith, scientific knowledge is a lifeless tool. Not 
scientific method, but the power of the spirit builds civilization. Besides 
faith in man, religion asserts faith in God. The evidence of God is found 
only in the protest man makes against a universe of unmoral, naked power, 
in the insistent, spiritual demand that there must be a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness. Such faith in God is a strong influence for 
the establishing of a better world-order. 

Coming to the more definitely social aspect of religion, we find this ex- 
pressed in some sort of community. The early gods were gods of the 
family, the tribe, the small nation. Religion has always stood for com- 
munity. Also it has always stood for a just society. Christianity has ex- 
tended this religious community until it includes all mankind. Christian 
justice is justice for all mankind, not harsh, unfeeling justice, but justice 
united with love. 

Christianity applied in establishing a world-order would bring about a 
condition in which justice would be secured for all nations and for all men. 
This is the task which religion should perform, but consideration of the 
actual situation in the world today raises the doubt whether it is adequate 
to the task. Perhaps the creeds and churches are inadequate to meet human 
needs. Yet to say that church and doctrine are inadequate does not neces- 
sarily imply that religion has failed. It may be that religion should mani- 
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fest itself through other institutions. The institution of education cer- 
tainly should be an institution of religious spirit and influence. College and 
university should serve a religious function, not only in the domestic, eco- 
nomic and industrial order, but also in the international world-order. 

Besides educational institutions, which unify nations in one brotherhood 
of man, there is the powerful although unorganized agency of art and 
letters. Appreciation of the literature and art of a nation carries with it 
sympathy for the people and understanding of the ideals of that nation. 
This community of feeling furnishes materials for a wider religious com- 
munity than has been organized by any creed or church. 

The recent war seemed to tear apart whatever unifying bonds existed 
among nations. Yet now through the period of reconstruction, many nations 
have been drawn together, for mutual help and protection, or as a strong 
nation has given succor to the weak. Thus new tendencies towards world 
unity replace the old. One test of our religious faith is that we recognize 
religious significance in social and political affairs. A second test is that 
we find opportunities for religious expression not only in traditional insti- 
tutions and observances, but in the language and activities of modern life. 

Thus religion is needed in establishing a better world-order, because re- 
ligion sipplies the faith that the existing order can and will be improved. 

ANNA Forses Lupe. 


The Value of Plato’s Laws Today. (Mrs.) Apeta Marion Apam. Hib- 

bert Journal, XX, 2, pp. 277-278. 

The Laws of Plato have been unduly neglected not only because of the 
difficulty of reading the Greek text or of securing a satisfactory translation, 
but also because of this work’s undeserved reputation for dullness. To 
be sure, there is much in this dialogue of little interest to the modern 
reader, if not actually distasteful to him; yet even such uncongenial pas- 
sages as those which deal with the criminal codes must not be condemned 
too hastily, even apart from their historical value. In accord with this 
general underestimation, the Laws has been explained as the work of Plato's 
disillusioned old age. Rather than any such later disillusionment, it is 
Plato’s sane appreciation of the limitation of human nature that causes him 
to supplement his ideal state with a more practical commonwealth. 

In the Laws, education is made of supreme importance; it is under the 
supervision of the state and is compulsory. In many ways this educational 
system foreshadows modern education theory. The education of the citizen 
is to begin in his nurse’s arms and is to continue throughout childhood, youth 
and adult life. From the time the child can walk, he is trained through 
supervised but spontaneous play with those of his own age to a participation 
in and appreciation of the best of music and dancing. Later instruc- 
tion is to include reading, writing, arithmetic and lyre-playing, to be fol- 
lowed by further mathematics and by geography, supplemented with mili- 
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tary drill and service. The “old men’s choir” act as “ guardians of taste,”— 
as teachers of the approved songs and dances and as censors of any in- 
novations. 

Equality with men is granted to women and similar equality demanded 
in the service of the state. Private property is allowed, as a stewardship for 
the state, but the amount is strictly regulated by maximum and minimum 
limitations. Begging is forbidden under penalty of deportation. Retail 
trade is likewise frowned upon and is restricted to resident aliens, although 
foregn trade, except export of necessities, is encouraged. 

The Nocturnal Council sitting daily from night to morning, consists of 
the Minister of Education and his predecessors, and of a number of elders, 
each one of whom has to choose a younger colleague. This body has as 
its duty the perfection of the law, through comparison with other constitu- 
tions, in order to train and guide the citizens in the highest virtue. Indeed, 
all of the institutions in the Laws are designed, as in the Republic, with 
the hope of transforming the state into “an image of the best and noblest 
life” such as is the character of all high and worthy art. For the inspira- 
tion of this lofty vision, the Laws will well repay study today. 

Emma E. CoucHuin. 


A Liberal Socialist Programme. Evucento RicNano. The Monist, XXXII, 


I, pp. I-11. 

Marx and Engels based their opposition to Utopian socialism on the 
theory that the economic structure of society determined social change. 
Collectivism is, in the Hegelian sense, a synthesis of the present system and 
its shortcomings. But such an economic fatalism has paralyzed socialist 
parties which thus prove incapable of constructive action. The remedy is 
for socialist parties to recognize the value and efficacy of the gradual and 
legal transformation of society. Such means could be employed to modify 
the laws of inheritance so that the state could become co-heir to as much as 
50% thereof, and to as much of the remainder as the heir, in turn, left. 
Since such large sums would have to be paid in goods or securities, debts 
owing to the state would be cancelled and “the principle of share-holding 
by the state or better still by the great national trade unions of workmen, 
would be put into effect in a gradual way while gradually the shares of 
limited and other companies were inherited by the State.” Liberty would be 
assured by the State not exercising any coercive functions over labor organ- 
izations. Such a program would afford a basis of union among different 
classes and among schools of thought among the workingmen themselves 
and at the same time avoid that resort to force and violence which is in- 
volved by the well-to-do insisting too rigidly on inequitable property rights. 

Wootr CoHEN. 




















NOTES. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des sciences morales et politiques, M. 
André Lalande, Professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne, was elected to mem- 
bership in the philosophical section to succeed Professor Espinas, deceased. 
3esides being co-editor, with Victor Delbos and Xavier Leon, of Les Classi- 
ques de la Philosophie, Professor Lalande is the author of numerous works 
on philosophical subjects, among the best-known being Dissolution opposée 
&@ Vevolution, and the Vocabulaire critique de philosophie. Since 1914 
readers of the Review have been greatly indebted to him for his admir- 
ably clear and interesting annual accounts of the various movements in 
contemporary French philosophy. 


Dr. John Theodore Merz, LL.D. "( Aberdeen), D.C.L. (Durham), died 
at Newcastle, England, March 21, 1922, in his eighty-second year. Besides 
being a pioneer in the electrical industry he was the author of several 
philosophical works, including, Leibniz (In Blackwoods Philosophical Clas- 
sics), 1884; A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
in four volumes, completed in 1914; Religion and Science, 1915; and A 
Fragment on the Human Mind, 19109. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etnics, XXXII, 3: Yu-lan Fung, 
Why China has No Science; Norman Boardman, Logic and Ethics; Helen 
Wodehouse, “ Real Life”; Rexford J. Tugwell, Guild Socialism and the 
Industrial Future; Robert J. Hutcheon, Speculation, Legitimate and Ille- 
gitimate; Daniel Bell Leary, The Modern World Order and the Original 
Nature of Man. 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Psycnotocy, XXXIII, 2: C. Comstock and 
H. Kittredge, An Experimental Study of Children as Observers; H. M. 
Halverson, Binaural Localization of Tones as Dependent upon Differences 
of Phase and Intensity; E. B. Titchener, Mach’s “ Lectures on Psychophys- 
ics”; R. H. Wheeler, The Development of Meaning; R. M. Simpson, 
Creative Imagination; L. B. Hoisington, A Table for the Graphic Check of 
the Method of Constant Stimuli; R. M. Ogden, Are there any Sensations?; 
C. Moxon, The Influence of Creative Desire upon the Argument for Im- 
mortality; E. B. Titchener and S. Feldman, A Bibliography of the Scien- 
tific Writings of Wilhelm Wundt. 

Psycno.ocica, Review, XXIX, 1: William McDougal, Prolegomena to 
Psychology; E. C. Tolman, A New Formula for Behaviorism; A. A. Ro- 
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back, Intelligence and Behavior; G. S. Gates, The Meaning of the Term 
“ Practice”; H. R. Crosland, Conscious Analysis in Learning 


Tue Hispert JourRNAL, XX, 1: L. Adams Beck, The Chinese Pilgrim’s 
Progress; J. N. Farquhar, Karma; Its Value as a Doctrine of Life; S. Rad- 
hakrishnan, Religion and Philosophy; E. Clodd, Occultism; A. B. Thaw, 
Psychical Research and Human Welfare; Dorothy Tarrant, The Concep- 
tion of the Soul in Greek Philosophy; E. W’. Adams, The Philosophy of 
Epicurus; S. Gaevernitz, Thoughts on Reparation; B. H. Streeter, Fresh 
Light on the Synoptic Problem; Lily Dougall, The Salvation of the Na- 
tions; Bishop Mercer, Music and the Muses; J. H. Skrine, Atonement and 
New Knowledge; 7. R. R. Stebbing, More about Miracles; H. W. House- 
hold, Education, the Cure for Social Discontent. 2: F. J. Foakes-Jackson, 
The Cambridge Conference of The Churchman’s Union; H. D. A. Major, 
Modern Churchmen or Unitarians?; P. H. Bagenal, The Modern Movement 
in the Church of England; Lachlan Watt, Columba; Edward Clodd, Oc- 
cultism; E. W. Cook, Materialism and Occultism; A. M. Adam, The Value 
of Plato’s Laws Today; Louis A. Reid, Logic and the Imagination; Anna 
Martin, The Father or the State; W. J. Ferrar, The Gloom of Dean Inge; 
C. J. Keyser, The Nature of Man; W. W. Davies, Education for Interna- 
tionalism; H. C. Shawcross, The Question of Responsibility; A. N. Wilder, 
Ode in a German Cemetery. 3: M. D. Petre, Still at It; The Bishop of 
Ontario, Modernist Christology and the Plain Man; S. H. Mellone, Modern 
Churchmen and the Unitarians; C. G. Montefiore, The Religious Teaching 
of the Synoptics; W. S. Hamilton, India’s Revolt against Christian Civili- 
zation; F. S. Marvin, Is The West Christian?; Emile Cammaerts, Literature 
and Internationalism; J. S. Mackenzie, The Three-fold State; Nigel Kerr, 
Pestered by a “ Poltergeist”; W. R. Bousfield, Telepathy; W. J. Perry, The 
Relation of Class Divisions to Social Conduct; Jkbal Ali Shah, Sufism; 
Richard de Bary, The Relativity of Death; B. A. Yeaxlee, The Churches 
and Adult Education; M. A. Stobart, The Church at the Crossroads. 


Minp, XXXI, 122: G. C. Field, The Psychological Accompaniments of 
Instinctive Action; F. C. S. Schiller, An Idealist in Extremis; D. Fawcett, 
Imaginism and the World-Process; H. Wildon Carr, Einstein’s Theory and 
Philosophy. 


THe JourNaAL or Reticion, II, 3: Alonzo W. Fortune, The Kentucky 
Campaign against the Teaching of Evolution; Carl Zollmann, The Consti- 
tutional and Legal Status of Religion in Public Education; Gerald Birney 
Smith, Can Christianity Welcome Freedom of Teaching?; F. C. Burkitt, 
The Religion of the Manichees; Clarence M. Case, The Dilemma of Social 
Religion; F. L. Hawks Pott, The Intellectual and Social Crisis in China; 
L. H. Seelye, An Experiment in Religious Association. 
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Tue British Journat or Psycnorocy, XII, 4: E. C. Oakden and M. 
Sturt, The Development of the Knowledge of Time in Children; O. Lip. 
mann, The School in the Service of Vocational Study; A. H. Gardiner, 
The Definition of the Word and the Sentence; H. A. Hartridge, Vindica- 
tion of the Resonance Hypothesis of Audition, III; C. A. Richardson, Note 
on a Method of Estimating the True Stanford-Binet Intelligence Quotients 


of Adults. 


Tue Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review, XV, 2: Hans Windisch, Literature 


on the New Testament. 


Tue Journat or Nervous anp Mentat Disease, LV, 2: Andrew H. 
Woods, Occipital Lobe Embolism; Emil Kraepelin, The Loss of the Three 
German Investigators, Alzheimer, Broadmann, Nissl. 3: William Thal- 
heimer and George B. Hassin, Clinico-Pathologic Notes on Solitary Tu- 
bercle of the Spinal Cord; T. Raphael and Sherman Gregg, Juvenile Paresis 
Associated with Hypopituitarism and Sympathicotonic Trend; Alfred Gor- 
don, Progressive Cerebral Hemiplegia, Its Pathogenesis and Differential 


Diagnosis. 


JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.ocy, IV, 6: Harvey Carr, The In- 
fluence of Visual Guidance in Maze Learning; J. W. Barton, Smaller vs. 
Larger Units in Learning the Maze; Knight Dunlap, Improved Forms of 
Steadiness Tester and Tapping Plate; H. A. Toops, Eliminating the Pit- 
falls in Solving Correlation—A Printed Correlation Form; R. H. Wheeler 
and T. D. Cutsforth, The Role of Synzsthesia in Learning; W. C. Rue- 
diger, Local Signature and Sensational Extensity. 


THe JourNAL or Puitosopny, XIX, 7: Sterling P. Lamprecht, The 
Metaphysical Status of Sensations; James L. Mursell, Truth as Corre- 
spondence, A Redefinition; Theodore de Laguna, The Complex Dilemma, 
A Rejoinder. 8: Raphael Demos, Romanticism vs. The Worship of Facts; 
H. A. Wadman, Relativity, Old and New; W. R. Wells, An Historical 
Anticipation of John Fiske’s Theory regarding the Value of Infancy; 
Helen H. Parkhurst, The Meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion—Eastern Division. 9: Geo. P. Conger, The Implicit Duality of Think- 
ing; A. A. Merrill, The ‘t’ of Physics; W. T. Bush, The Paris Congress 
of Philosophy. 10: J. E. Creighton, The Form of Philosophical Intelligi- 
bility; A. T. Poffenberger, Measures of Intelligence and Char- 
acter; William E. Ritter, The Word Integration, and a Few Remarks on the 
Paleontology of Words. 11: F. C. S. Schiller, Mr. Russell’s Psychology; 
Bernard Bosanquet, “ Implication and Linear Inference”; Thomas Munro, 
The Verification of Standards of Value. 


Revue pE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXIX, 1: L. Brunschvieg, Le 
temps et la causalité; H. M. Kallen, La methode de I’intuition et la methode 
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pragmatiste; Lequyer, Fragments publies par L. Dugas; J. Nicod, Les 
tendances philosophiques de M. Bertrand Russell; R. Morgue, Un exposé 
recent de la psycho-analyse. 


Revue PuiosopHigue, XLVII, 3-4: P. Fauconnet, L’oeuvre pedagogique 
de Durkheim; 4A. Ombredane, La psychoanalyse et le probleme de I’incon- 
scient; G. Dumas, L’expression des emotions; A. Lalande, L’epistemologie 
de M. Meyerson et sa portée philosophique; B. Groetuysen, Ecrits dur 
Leibniz parus en Allemagne depuis 1914; G. Richard, La crise de la science 
economique. 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE DE PHiLosopuie, XXI, 5: M. Weber, 
Liberté et langage. 


Rivista pit Frrosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XIV, 1: La Redaszione, Ai lettori 
e sopratutto agli... amici; Mariano Cordovani, Idealismo e rivelazione; 
Francesco Olgiati, Come si pone oggi il problema della metafisica; Amato 
Masnovo, Gli albori del neo-tomismo in Italia. 


Rivista bi Frrosorta, XIII, 4: C. Guastella, 11 concetto fenomenistico dell’ 
identita del me e dell’ incosciente; G. Montesano, Psicologia del riso e del 
comico; E. Di Carlo, Tre lettere inedite del P. Luigi Taparelli D’Azeglio a 
v. Gioberti. 


Rivista TRIMESTRALE pr Stupr Fivosoricr & Rexicrost, III, 1: G. Furlani, 
Uno scolio d’Eusebio d’Alessandria alle categorie d’Aristotele in versione sir- 
iaca; R. Pettaszoni, 11 monoteismo nella storia delle religioni; G. Saitta, La 
dignita umana nella filosofia di Marsilio Ficino; G. Furlani, Una risalah di 
al-Kindi sull’anima; M. Fermi, S. Paolo negli Apologisti greci del II secolo, 
IL. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLocir, LXXXVIII, 6: J. Plassmann, Psycho- 
logische Erfahrungen mit einem Zeitsignal; Karl Sapper, Physikalische 
Betrachtungen zum Problem der Wirkung psychischer Faktoren auf ma- 
terielle Systeme; Julian Hirsch, Uber traditionellen Speisenabscheu. 
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